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Tur great disturber of the peace of Europe and Asia is Rus- 
sia. That one nation is a constant menace to every other “from 


Heela to the Ganges.” Everywhere she is aggressive. In 


Asia, she is rapidly absorbing province after province. There 
is not a sheik in all the central region of that vast continent who 
isnot in her pay, or who does not tremble as he marks the prog- 
ress of her armies. In Europe, her influence is everywhere 
exerted in favor of absolutism, and her statesmen do not hesi- 
tate to avow that-it is the “historic destiny” of Russia to con- 
vert the Western nations to their own peculiar ideas of govern 
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ment. Nothing is better known than that her aim has been for 
years to absorb the whole Turkish empire; and that all the 
resources of her diplomacy have been, and still are, directed to 
effect that coveted object. If she is successful—as an “old resi- 
dent of Constantinople,” well known and honored in the 
United States, has recently warned the English people, in an 
Article in the Contemporary Review, with the title “ Is Constanti- 
nople worth fighting for ?”—if she is successful—in a month, a 
quarter of a million of bayonets would be added to the effective 
force of the armies of the Czar; an enormous revenue to sup- 
port them would be extorted from the rich towns and villages 
of European and Asiatic Turkey, and the influence of the 
new and greatly enlarged Russia would be quadrupled in every 
cabinet in Europe. What government but would think twice 
before saying nay to any intimation that then came from St. 
Petersburg ¢ 

If there is any doubt about the extent of the influence of 
Russia even to-day, let it be remembered that the people of 
Western Europe had scarcely ceased to applaud those brave 
words of Prince Bismarck, “ We run after nobody,” when he 
set himself against the marriage of the daughter of the Emper- 
or Frederick to Prince Aiexander for fear lest the Autocrat of 
the Russias might take offence! Almost the first official act of 
Emperor William was to pay a ceremonious visit tothe Czar; 
and, on his return to Germany, we were told that he went 
straight to Varzin, where, on arriving at two o’clock in the 
morning, he was ushered into the bedroom of the Chancellor, 
who was roused from his slumbers that he might listen to an 
account of what had been said and done! What wonder that 
Figaro jeered, and, pointing the finger of scorn, announced that 
now for the first time in history it had come to pass that a Ger- 
man Emperor had gone in person to make an official report of 
his doings to his own prime minister! 

It has long seemed as if there was nothing to stay the growth 
of the power of the Czar. We have been told that a large body 
of the educated classes among his subjects were dissatisfied, and 
were hoping for a constitutional government. But living un- 
der such a reign of terror there have been few who have even 
dared to avow their convictions publicly, and Mr. Kennan has 
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made us only too well acquainted with the sufferings which 
those few have had to endure. As long as eighty-two per cent. 
of the whole population of Russia proper are ignorant peasants 
who are religiously obedient to the Czar, what is there for him 
to fear? The taxes are collected, the conscripts for the army 
are each year forthcoming, and the government presents the 
same bold front to the world. 

But rumors have for some time been coming to us that there 
is beginning to be a change in the condition of that vast inert 
mass of peasants. It is not the pleasing tidings that there is 
at last a manifestation of progress or improvement of any kind 
among them. What we have heard is more in keeping with 
the past terrible history of this strange people. The story is 
that the peasants, under the present regulations of the govern- 
ment, are actually dying from the want of proper and suffi- 
cient food. This very week there was a letter from a recent 
traveller published in one of the New York newspapers, which 
repeats this statement. 

But we are not left to the reports of unknown newspaper 
correspondents. Mikhail Dragomanoff, formerly a Professor 
in the University of Kiev, who was driven into exile in 1876 
for political offenses, has written the book whose title we 
have placed at the head of this Article, to make known to the 
world the present condition of the Russian peasantry. Drago- 
manofft has, before this, written several books under the nom 
de plume of “ Stepniak,” and has shown that he has a thor- 
ough understanding of all that pertains to the interior condi- 
tion of his native land. He writes dispassionately, and has 
long been recognized as a trustworthy authority. He says that, 
in the thirteen provinces which comprise Central Russia, “ the 
mortality, always on the increase, reached when the last census 
was taken (1882), siaty-two per thousand per aamum! Noth- 
ing approaching this prevails in any other part of Europe. It 
would be incredible, were it not officially attested. The birth- 
rate in these provinces being forty-five (the normal rate for the 
whole empire), this is equal to a decrease of seventeen per 
thousand per year. In the heart of Russia the population is 
being starved out! The medical report, moreover, notices that 
the provinces where the mortality is greatest are those where 
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the land produces a full supply of bread. The starving out of 
the peasants who till it is therefore a work of ‘art’ and not 
of nature.” He says further, in addition to the fact that “the 
population in thirteen provinces is literally being starved out,” 
that “at the present day, one-third of our formerly independ- 
ent peasants are reduced to the state of homeless, downtrodden 
beggarly batracks.” (p. 60.) And still further, he says, that 
“if nothing happens to check or hinder the process of interior 
disintegration of our villages, in another generation we shall 
have on one side an agricultural proletariat of sixty to seventy 
millions, and on the other a few thousands of landlords, mostly 
former koulaks and “ mir-eaters,” in possession of all the land.” 
(p. 50.) 

The passages we have quoted give the keynote of the book, 
It is the wail of a patriot who sees no way of arresting the 
action of causes that are surely and rapidly carrying havoe 
among those who are the bone and sinew of the land. The 
danger that threatens Russia appears from the fact, which we 
have already stated, that the tillers of the soil constitute eighty- 
two per cent. of the entire population, which is for European 
Russia—exclusive of Finland and Poland,—about sixty-three 


millions; and on these millions rests the whole fabric of the 
Russian government and Russian society. 

For the benefit of our readers, we will explain, as concisely 
as possible, the process by which this terrible state of things 
has been brought about. It is a very brief story. 


But before proceeding to do this, it will be necessary to re- 
call to mind what was the condition of the peasants at the 
time of the “emancipation.” It will be remembered that the 
serfs on the estates of the nobles were freed in 1861, and those 
on the government lands in 1864. Stepniak’s description of 
them, as they were at that time, is in exact agreement with 
that which was given by Mr. Mackenzie Wallace in his famous 
book on Russia, which was published in 1877. No one who 
read that book will forget his account of the peasants, and of 
the mirs, or little communes, in which they exercised so great 
a degree of self-government. The lives of those peasants, or 
moujiks, were passed under conditions very unlike anything 
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which would be endurable by any class of laborers brought up 
according to our Western ideas. They not only did not care 
for anything that we call “comfort,” but to a degree which 
was truly Spartan seemed entirely indifferent to even hardships. 
Yet they were sociable, frank, and truthful in their dealings 
with each other. They were “ brisk in mind and speech,” and 
were “ quick to love and quick to forget.” One of their special 
characteristics is said to have been their attachment to the land. 
But this love of the land, of which we have heard so mach, 
does not seem to have been anything like the attachment of an 
American to the familiar scenes amid which his boyhood was 
passed, or to the acres which he has cultivated for years. It 
seems to have been rather the love of a laborer for a certain 
kind of work which is congenial to him than of any concrete 
attachment to the land itself. It was more like the love which 
a fisherman has for the ocean. The fisherman’s vessel is here 
to-day and there to-morrow. His love for the ocean is not a 
love for any particular part of it. He loves the excitement of 
his fisherman life. So the moujiks seem to love the employ- 
ment of working on the land, rather than the land itself. For 
instance they take not the slightest interest in land that is lying 
fallow. 

The moujiks enjoyed a considerable degree of self-govern- 
ment. They managed all their communal concerns in an 
assemblage of all the persons who made up the mr. In these 
meetings, they decided how the land should be allotted to the 
different families, and what should be done with the forests 
belonging to the mir. They decided to whom the public 
houses should be leased. They distributed among themselves 
the taxes which fell to the share of their commune. They 
elected certain rural officers. Such was their loyalty and self- 
devotion to the commune, and such their feeling of mutual 
helpfulness, that all the public questions that came before the 
mir were never decided by a mere majority, but only when an 
unanimous vote could be obtained. Their self-respect, too, and 
their disposition to stand boldly for their rights, was something 
that was surprising under such a despotic government as that 
of the Czar. Engelhardt says: ‘“ That which struck me most, 
when I was listening to the peasants’ discussions at the village 
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meetings, was the freedom of speech the mowjiks granted to 
themselves. We [he means the well-to-do, the upper classes), 
when discussing anything, always look suspiciously around, 
hesitating whether such or such things may safely be uttered or 
not, trembling lest we be collared, and taken before some one 
in authority. As to the mouwjik, he fears nothing. Publicly, 
in the street, before the village, he discusses all kinds of polit- 
ical and social questions ; always fully and frankly speaking his 
mind about everything. A mouwjik, when not in disgrace with 
his landlord or with the Czar, which means that he has paid all 
his taxes to both, is afraid of nobody. . . . He may stand bare- 
headed before you, but you feel that you have to deal with an 
independent, plain-spoken man, who is not at all inclined to be 
obsequious to you, or to take his tone from you.” 

There was great similarity in the way in which the serfs 
lived. The difference in this respect between those who were 
esteemed rich and those who were poor was hardly appreciable. 
With few exceptions the different families lived in small houses, 
from fifteen to twenty feet in length and width, which rarely 
had more than two rooms, and often had but one. Here men, 
women, and children, and the grown-up sons, if there were 
any, and their wives and children, were all huddled together. 
“The quantity of air afforded for respiration is so puzzlingly 
small that our hygienists are forced to admit the endosmical 
action of the walls as the only hypothesis which will account 
for the fact that these people are not literally suffocated.” 
There is no “furniture” beyond a big unpolished table of the 
simplest pattern, which stands in the place of honor in a corner 
under the zkons, or images of saints, and some long wooden 
benches, about two feet deep, running along the walls. ‘“ These 
benches are used for sitting on in the day time and for sleep- 
ing on at night. When the family is a large one, some of its 
members at bed-time mount to an upper tier of shelves, which 
line the walls like hammocks in a ship’s cabin. Nothing bear- 
ing the likeness of a mattress is to be seen; a few worn out 
rugs are thinly spread over the bare wood of the benches, or 
on the floor, and that is all. The every-day coat just taken off 
serves as a blanket. . . . In the winter the large top of the 
stone oven is the favorite sleeping-place, and is generaily re- 
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served for the elders, so that they may keep their old bones 


warm.” 


All the peasants, rich and poor, dress in the most simple 
manner, and pretty much in the same way. They wear no 
undergarment, a shirt of homespun, light cotton or lmen 
trousers, and a long woolen home-spun coat, which in winter is 
replaced by a sheepskin overcoat. This dress is rarely taken 
off the whole year round unless when they are at work or 
asleep. Being so seldom changed, the peasants’ clothes are not 
a model of cleanliness, but both men and women, as a rule, 
keep their bodies very clean. Every family not totally desti- 
tute has its hot steam-bath, where all wash on the eve of 
every holiday with the greatest punrctiliousness. The poorer 
among them, who have no bath of their own, use the family 
oven for this purpose just after the removal of the coal. This 
is a real martyrdom, as the first sensation of a man unaccus- 
tomed to such exploits is that of being roasted alive.” 

“ As to food, the allowance which has to be made for wealth 
is exceedingly modest. Those peasant families which can be 
classed as rich or well-to-do use whole-meal bread and gruel all 
the year round.” But even they do not depart from the 
chiefly vegetarian and extremely simple diet common to the 
average peasant. They eat meat on Sundays, and occasionally 
on a week day, but never every day. 

This very brief account of the serfs, at the time of their 
emancipation, is perhaps sufficient to make it plain that they 
had little more to support life than what was absolutely neces- 
sary. Their masters were allowed by law to require them— 
“men, women, and horses ”—to labor on their estates at least 
three days in the week; and the three days which were left 
them for work on the little plots of ground that they were per- 
mitted to cultivate for themselves were only enough to keep 
these “human cattle”—as Stepniak calls them—in sufficient 
health and strength to make their labor profitable to their 
owners. But hard as was their lot, they were at least able to 
live, and it is claimed that there was then no agrarian prole- 
tariat in Russia whatever. 





The cause of the present terrible state of things is to be 
traced to the system which was adopted at the time of emanci- 
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pation. The purpose of the government, as stated in the Act 
which gave liberty to the serfs, was to make an allotment of 
land to them which should “ satisfy their needs and enable 
them to meet their obligations to the State”—that is, enable 
them to live and pay their taxes. But, as a matter of fact, 
the land was so parsimoniously apportioned that the enfran- 
chised peasants —in numbers increasing every year — have 
found the greatest difficulty in providing themselves with the 
necessaries of life. 

The arrangement for the State peasants was far more satis- 
factory than for the serfs of the nobility. The State peasants 
received twice as much land as the “serfs ;’—enough, perhaps, 
to provide them with food all the year round, if they had had 
no other outgoings. But, not to speak of other expenses, they 
were obliged to pay heavy taxes; and these, according to the 
report of an Imperial Commission in 1871—ten years after 
the emancipation—were, for the class of former “ State peasants,” 
92.75 per cent. of the average net produce of their land, and 
for the former “serfs,” to whom had been allotted a smaller 
amount of land, 198.25. So, if we take into consideration the 
necessary expenses for both food and taxes, as Stepniak says: 
“With plots of land so small that the best conditioned half of 
the rural population (originally State peasants) could only win 
from them sufficient to supply one-half of the amount abso- 
lutely needed, while their poorer brethren (former serfs) could 
only gain from one-fifth to one-third, it was an arithmetical 
impossibility that the peasants should live on the profits of 
their land.” 

To make up the large deficit in their incomes, the bulk of 
the peasantry were obliged to turn to wage-labor. At first a 
large proportion of them found work on the vast estates of 
their former masters. But with all that they could do, this did 
not suffice for large numbers. Agriculture in Russia is 80 
primitive and backward, and “so affected by the caprices of 
nature and climate ” that from year to year there are immense 
fluctuations in the harvests. In Southern Russia, the variations 
are eighty-seven per cent. In Central Russia, where the sys- 
tem of culture is technically somewhat better, the difference 
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between the yearly harvests is not so great, but even there it 
reaches forty-nine per cent. In a good year, the laborers were 
paid a price that was sufficient to supply their immediate neces- 
sities. But in a bad year, they were in sore trouble and dis- 
tress, and were obliged to run after work in all directions and 
take it at starvation wages. 

This state of things soon led to “ wholesale wanderings” in 
search of employment. The families reduced to the extreme 
limit the number of able-bodied laborers kept at home, so as to 
set a greater number free for the chances of “ outside earnings.” 
But, as might have been expected, there was in these wander- 
ings no system or order. “The peasants of the province of 
Viatka rushed to Samara, while those of Samara tried their 
luck in Viatka, and both Samara and Viatka sent batches of 
their men to the Black Sea Steppes, which returned them a 
Roland for their Oliver.” So the traveling expenses, and the 
losses occasioned by the hundreds of thousands of failures, 
amounted every year to scores of millions of rubles, and were 
a direct loss in the popular economy, acting on the peasants as 
a dead weight which dragged them down.” 

The difficulty was that the whole of the peasantry were in 
extreme need of extra earnings, and it was impossible, in a 
country where almost the only important industry was agricul- 
ture, for all to find work as laborers on the land. But Step- 
niak says that it is one of the peculiarities of the Russian 
peasant that he never despairs. He puts a good face upon all 
difficulties that cannot be avoided, and leaves no stone un- 
turned in the endeavor to make both ends meet. So they 
applied for whatever work they could hope to get, and adapted 
themselves to any they could find—in the factories, at the rail- 
ways, at the wharfs, in the thousand petty trades which congre- 
gate in towns. “They did everything which a ready mind, 
coupled with a hungry stomach, could suggest.” The sums 
realized in this way were very considerable. Of course there 
is a great difference in different parts of the country. In the 
province of Novgorod, one-third of the peasants are perma- 
nently engaged in various outside industries, and their wages 
amount to about nine and a half millions of rubles a year, 
while from their land they receive only two and a half millions. 
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But out of this total of twelve millions, the Novgorod moujiks 
pay 65 per cent. in taxes. 

Now to meet all these difficulties, there was but one expedi- 
ent left—and that was to increase the number of working hours, 
The account which Stepniak gives of what has been the result 
is almost incredible, but he quotes from the reports of the 
“Inquiry Commission” appointed by the government. We 
will transfer one or two of his statements to our pages. 

“ Among weavers, lace makers, rope twisters, fur dressers, 
and locksmiths, it is a common thing for men to work seven- 
teen hours a day—sometimes more. The mat makers—an ex- 
tensive trade carried on in four hundred villages of twenty-six 
provinces, and returning two millions of rubles yearly—work 
such appallingly long hours that they have invented a sort of a 
relay system. They sleep three times in the twenty-four hours, 
at about equal intervals; first at dark, until 10 rp. m., when they 
wake for their night’s work; then after the early breakfast at 
dawn; and again after the dinner hour. As they work, eat, 
and sleep in the same dusty workshop, and certainly fall asleep 
as soon as they drop on the floor, they contrive to squeeze out 
of themselves nineteen hours of work a day, and sometimes 
twenty-one! ‘ When the work is very pressing,’ says the report 
of the Commission, ‘the mat makers do not sleep more than 
three hours—one at a time.’”’ Stepniak adds: “ Among all 
these trades, in which millions of people—men, women, and 
small children—are engaged, there are few in which the work- 
ing time is less than sixteen hours a day.” 

The medical inspectors say of the factories in which these 
poeple work that “the hygienic conditions are so bad, and the 
hours so long, that the only thing which prevents their being 
slaughtered in a mass is the fact that they return to their vil- 
lages for the summer months and are there able to recuperate 
their strength.”” Our readers may be interested to know under 
what condition it is that they “recuperate their strength.” 
Stepniak tells us that even the field labor has its terrors. 
“When the work is not what they consider to be ‘specially 
pressing,’ they rise before the sun in the very long Nerthern 
day, and do not go to rest until it is dark.” But when the har- 
vest time comes, they call it, in their idiom, strada or “ suffer- 
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ance.” At that time they do not allow themselves six hours’ 
rest out of the twenty-four. “Towards the close of the season, 
they get thin and their faces grow dark and emaciated from . 
overwork. They get so exhausted that if the fine weather lasts 
for a long time the peasant will in his secret heart pray to God 
for rain that he may have a day of rest.” 

Agricultural labor is certainly the healthiest of all occupa- 
tions, provided the laborer has food enough to make up for the 
great physical exertion the work entails. But Stepniak says 
that “in the terrible struggle for life and independence which 
the peasants have been waging under such unfavorable condi- 
tions for the last twenty-six years, they have been obliged to 
economize in their food.” He says that now the average peas- 
ant not only “hardly ever eats meat, but whole-meal rye- 
bread and whole buckwheat, and gruel made of grits, are dain- 
ties which they only taste during the few months, sometimes 
weeks, which immediately follow the harvest.” After that, 
their bread is mixed with cut up straw and pulverized bark. 
In 1878, samples of this bread were exhibited in the Geographi- 
cal Society, which no one would believe was intended for the 
consumption of man. ‘ It looked like a brownish sandy coal of 
inferior quality, or like dried manure, and it fell to pieces when 
pressed between the fingers, so great was the amount of non- 
nutritive ingredients mixed with the flour.” This is said to be 
“exceptional ;” as undoubtedly is another case mentioned, where 
the peasants for several winters which followed bad harvests 
had to feed on what they called “straw bread ”—straw pulver- 
ized in a mill, with diluted flour added, but in such small quan- 
tity, that when baked the loaves could not hold together. ‘The 
dough crumbled up on the bottom of the oven, and had to be 
swept out with a broom and eaten with spoons.” But without 
reference to such exceptional cases, Stepniak declares that 
“the average peasant family in the Russian villages leads a life 
of privation and fasting which would do honor to a convent of 
of Trappists.” He says that the peasants of Russia are to-day 
walking “on a slippery declivity, at the foot of which yawns 
the abyss of misery and degradation ; that a whole third of their 
number have already slipped down the descent since 1861, and 
are now at the bottom. There are to-day twenty millions of 
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landless rural proletarians in Russia; and among the forty re- 
maining millions, who still hold their lands, there are yet other 
millions who will join the ranks of the ruined to-morrow, if not 


to-day.” 


The description which we have given will seem to those 
who have read the book which we have before us, to give a 
very inadequate idea of the hard lot of the Russian peasantry, 
But perhaps enough has been said to make it clear that, with 
all the “outside earnings” that they have been able to make, 
nothing could have prevented their sliding down into hopeless 
poverty. But Stepniak goes on to show how this necessary 
result has been hastened. Russia is a country where there is 
substantially but one industry, and the whole economical life 
of the empire—railways, banks, finances—so far as interior 
policy goes, is concerned with the manipulation of agricultural 
produce. The present system of banking went into operation 
in 1864, and it may be said that almost the whole of the bank- 
ing capital is used for the purchase of grain, and its transpor- 
tation on the railways. When the harvest is gathered in, and 
the granaries of the peasants are. filled with as much grain as 
they have been able to raise, the speculators begin their work. 
They strain every nerve to raise all the money they can. The 
cash reserves of the banks—State as well as private—are heavily 
drawn upon. Private deposits are utilized for the same pur- 
pose. All the disposable capital of the empire finds its way 
into the hands of the grain merchants, whose agents traverse 
the country far and wide, doing their utmost to obtain from 
the peasants as much of their yearly harvest, and leave them as 
little, as they can. Then at this critical moment of the strug- 
gle between the purses of the merchants and the stomachs of 
the peasants, the State intervenes by making a new issue of 
paper money. Commercial transactions are nearly all car- 
ried on by “credit rubles,” which are nominally convertible 
into gold and silver, yet in reality are not convertible at all, 
but only saleable at their effective value, which fluctuates be- 
tween sixty and sixty-five per cent. of their nominal value. In 
the three months of the autumn market season, the Exchequer 
issues eighty-six per cent. of the whole paper money of the 
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year, whereby is caused a depreciation of the “credit ruble,” 
which in this season can be obtained at its lowest price, both 
in the world’s money markets and in all Russian financial cen- 
ters. But the cost of this operation, as Stepniak says, “is really 
borne by the moujiks. The wave of depreciation of the paper 
ruble does not reach the green fields of Russia, the villages and 
hamlets where the bargain is struck. Here the enormous mass 
of paper money, advanced by the State and the banks to the 
traders, keeps all its buying power, and takes from the pro- 
ducers the corresponding quantity of their produce.” If the 
harvest has been a good one, it may be well enough for the 
more fortunate peasants to sell any superfluous grain they may 
have. But in a bad year, there are very few who will not 
really need in the coming winter all that they have raised. 
But they know that ina few weeks their autumn taxes will 
fall due; and it must be remembered that their annual tax 
amounts to about forty-five per cent. of their whole income— 
“outside earnings” included. They know that the tax col- 
lector shows no mercy, that his patience is very short, and 
when exhausted is quickly followed by severe floggings and the 
forced sale of the insolvent’s belongings. So, with the fear of 
the lash before him, the peasant parts with his grain, “ receives 
the yellow, green, and blue painted strips of paper called 
money,” which he can keep “only long enough just to dirty 
it,” and returns it faithfully in the form of taxes to the State, 
although he knows that he will have to buy it back in a few 
weeks, or a few months at most, and lose heavily thereby, be- 
cause grain is cheap in September, and from thirty to fifty per 
cent. dearer in the winter and spring. Nevertheless they com- 
mit each year this economical absurdity, which they thoroughly 
understand. They know well how hard it is to make money 
in winter, yet they will risk hunger and every hardship in 
order to escape the lash which is ever hanging over them. 
Stepniak says that the whole system acts like a colossal hydrau- 
lic press. As soon as the peasants receive the proceeds of 
their harvest, they are squeezed out of them in such a way that 
every year increasing numbers of families are left destitute. 


From what has been said, it is evident that the whole body 
of Russian peasants are in a very precarious position. There 
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are very few families which are so prosperous that any one of 
many contingencies, which are liable to occur any day, may not 
throw them into difficulties from which they can never hope to 
extricate themselves. The death or sickness of a father, or of 
any one of the efficient laborers in their households, or a bad 
harvest, may deprive them cf their ability to satisfy the tax 
collector. Then when the lash is in plain view, the family or 
the peasant is forced to borrow. This necessity has led to the 
springing up everywhere of a new class of persons who lend 
money. The description which Stepniak gives of them we 
transfer to our pages as literally as some condensation will allow, 
These people, he says, are called houlaks or mir-eaters. There 
is no village commune that has not several representatives of 
this class. The koulaks are peasants who have by good luck 
or individual ability saved a little money. This done, the way 
to further advancement is easy and rapid. They need neither 
skill or industry. All that is necessary is promptitude to turn 
to their own profit the needs, the sorrows, the sufferings, and 
the misfortunes of their neighbors. The distinctive character- 
istic of these koulaks is the hardness and unflinching cruelty 
of a thoroughly uneducated man who has made his way from 
poverty to wealth and has come to consider making money by 
any means whatever to be the only object of life. These men 
lend on the security of work which is to be done at some future 
time. A paper is drawn up which sets forth all the terms of 
the agreement, which is made with a great deal of detail. A 
paragraph, of which the following is a sample, is usually in- 
serted. “I, the undersigned, agree to submit myself to all the 
rules and customs in force on the estates of N. N. During the 
period of work I will be perfectly obedient to N. N.’s manager, 
and will not refuse to work at night, not only at such work as I 
have undertaken to do, as set forth above, but any other work 
that may be required of me. Moreover I have no right to keep 
Sunday and holidays.” The imposition of heavy penalties is 
agreed to in case there is any damage occasioned by the negli- 
gence of the borrower—generally four or five times in excess of 
the actual damage. The agreement never omits to mention 
that it retains its binding power for an indefinite number of 
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years. Thus, if the lender should not require the borrower to 
work in the immediately following summer (as might happen 
were the harvest deficient and labor cheap and easily obtain- 
able), he is free to call on him to liquidate his debt in the follow- 
ing year, or even the year after, thus securing for himself cheap 
labor at the time when wages are likely to be at their maximum. 
The result of such a system of anticipating the payment of 
wages is of course disastrous. From the mass of illustrations 
furnished we will quote but a single one. ‘“ According to Mr. 
Trirogoff, the harvesting of one dessiatine in the province of 
Saratoff costs on an average eight rubles if done by laborers 
engaged in the summer at market rates, while the laborer who 
is working out his indebtedness receives three or four rubles for 
the same work.” “It isno uncommon thing,” he adds, “ to see 
laborers of each class working side by side, the one for ten the 
other for three and a-half rubles per dessiatine.” 

But the space at our command will only allow us to give two 
illustrations of the way in which whole villages or peasants’ 
associations under the guarantee and responsibility of the mir 
are ruined. 

“Tn January, 1880, a large village of the Samara province, 
Soloturn, borrowed from a merchant of the name of Jaroff 
the sum of £600, interest being paid in advance, and bought 
from Jaroff’s stock 15,000 pouds of hay for their starving cattle. 
Repayment was to be made on October Ist, 1880, under the 
condition that £5 should be added for every day’s delay. 
When the time of payment arrived, the peasants brought £200 
on account of their debt to Jaroff, who made not the slight- 
est objection to waiting for the balance. For eleven months 
thereafter he kept quiet. But in September, 1881, he brought 
an action against the village for £1,500. The magistrate 
before whom the case was tried, being evidently in a frame of 
mind not unlike that of Antonio’s judges, decided against the 
plaintiff. But Jaroff was not much discouraged thereby. 
Confident in his rights, he appealed to a higher court and won 
his case. And as this proceeding caused further delay, the 
claim, by accumulation of interest, had doubled, and Jaroff got 
judgment for £3,000 in satisfaction of a debt of £600, of 
which £200 had been repaid !” 
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“Inthe Novousen district of the same province, the peasants 
of the village of Shendorf, being in great distress during the 
winter of 1880, borrowed from a clergyman named K 
£700, undertaking to pay him in eight months £1,050 (i. e. fifty 
per cent. for eight months), on condition that in case of default 
they should give Mr. K , pending repayment, 3,500 des- 
siatines of their arable land at an annual rent of ten kopecks 
per dessiatine. As the peasants were unable to fulfill their 
engagements, Mr. K received the 3,500 dessiatines for 
350 rubles, and forthwith re-let the land to the peasants them- 
selves at the normal rent, which in this province is about five 
rubles (10 s.) per dessiatine. Thus he obtained £1,715 on a 
capital of £700, or interest at the rate of about 250 per cent. 
a year!” 

It should be understood that such cases of extortion as 
these are not exceptional. Stepniak says that there are 
exceptions, but the “ exceptions present even a blacker pict- 
ure.” From the accounts which he gives of some of them 
we select a single one for its brevity, though it is by no 
means the worst. “In 1879, in the province of Onufa, 
the whole harvest was bought from the Bashkir peasants 
for a loan of twenty kopecks per poud (40 lbs.) made during 
the winter. The next autumn it was resold to these same 
Bashkirs for one ruble twenty kopecks (120 kopecks) per poud, 
making an interest of 500 per cent. for about eight months.” 

Now it is evident that to submit to such usurious interest as 
is usually demanded by the koulaks is certain ruin. Stepniak 
says that “even if by some extraordinarily good fortune the 
debtor is able to discharge his obligations during the next sum- 
mer, in the autumn he will be likely to be worse off than he 
was the year before. He will have greater difficulty in defray- 
ing the taxes and providing for his own wants. Unless un- 
usually good luck befalls him, he will be obliged during the 
winter to apply once more to the koulak, and probably for 
larger advance. Very often he will have been unable to execute 
all the heavy obligations previously undertaken. Some arrears 
will still remain to be added, with accumulated interest, to his 
debt of work, a debt from which he can never escape.” The 
peasants themselves know this perfectly well, and say that if a 
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man is once caught in this way, he must remain “ in bondage ” 
to the end of his days. But they are forced to it by the fear 
of the lash. That this is no imaginary terror, it is only neces- 
sary to state that in the winter of 1885-6, a tax inspector of 
Novgorod reported that‘in one district alone fifteen hundred 
peasants were condemned to be flogged for non-payment of 
taxes. So to-day there is no province in Russia where there 
are not whole villages, and even whole districts, where the bulk 
of the working strength of the peasants is pawned for years to 
come. 


The space at our command will not allow us more than the 
briefest reference to still another of the causes which have 
hastened the ruin of the peasants. It is no uncommon thing 
for the local officials—the stanovoi and the ispravniks—to em- 
bezzle the money belonging to the mis. Stepniak says that 
the illiterate peasants are quite defenceless against this form of 
robbery, and that the embezzlement of money belonging to 
them is practiced on a more extensive scale than in the higher 
walks of political life, “ which are necessarily under better con- 
trol.” He says that “it not infrequently happens that the 
money which has been paid for taxes is abstracted, and the 
peasants are actually compelled to pay asecond time. The 
sums sent by the zemstvos for the relief of the hungry are 
taken; the funds advanced for the purchase of seed corn are 
seized ; the very corn which is stored in the communal gran- 
aries is stolen.” 


We also only simply refer to the vexatious interference in 
every commune of the wriadnzks or rural constabulary. They 
constitute the new police force which was created in 1878. 
These men are “ chiefly picked up from among the dregs of the 
government servants of the towns, and the outcasts of the in- 
tellectual professions ; scribes out of employment; petty police- 
men turned out of their posts in the cities for bribery or drunk- 
enness.” These “ vermin ” “ poke their noses into everything.” 
“They can enter anybody’s house at any time of the day or of 
the night, examine everything, and question anybody as to any 
actions and purposes which may seem to them suspicious. They 
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have the right of arresting and taking into custody any citizen 
of the district at their own discretion, without first obtaining 
any special warrant or authorization.” Stepniak says that they 
have become “the scourge of the villages, the terror of the 
peasants, the chief perpetrators of such violence and extortion 
as had never been heard of before.” 


We have now stated some of the causes which have been 
working for the past twenty-five years in such a disastrous way 
to change the condition of the Russian peasantry and to involve 
them in ruin. The American people have been accustomed to 
think that it is only the educated class that suffers under the 
oppression of the government of the Czar. No one of the 
millions in this country who have read Mr. Kennan’s recent 
Articles on Russia will ever cease to shudder at the barbarous 
treatment by the authorities of all persons who are even sus- 
pected of any liberal sentiments whatever. Now Professor 
Dragomanoff is as well acquainted with the condition of things 
in Russia as Mr. Kennan; yet he says deliberately, after the 
fullest recognition of all the wrongs and abuses “ inflicted on 
educated Russia,” that these wrongs and abuses are not to be 
compared with those which the dumb millions are suffering 
to-day. He says: “ What an ocean of sorrow, tears, despair, 
and degradation is reflected in these dry figures, which prove 
that households have by hundreds of thousands been forced to 
sell by auction all their poor possessions ; that millions of peas- 
ants who were at one time independent have been turned into 
batracks, driven from their homes, have had their families de- 
stroyed, their children sold into bondage, and their daughters 
given to prostitution; and untold numbers of full-grown, nay 
even gray-haired, respectable laborers have been flogged to ex- 
tort taxes. Then think on these frightful figures of mortality 
—sixty-two per thousand in thirteen provinces! This means 
nothing less than that half a million a year are virtually dying 
of hunger, starved to death in a twelve-month, with the proba- 
bility that before long the proportion will be doubled.” 

In order that these terrible facts may be better understood, 
we shall not hesitate to quote still further from the testimony 
of Professor Dragomanoff. He says: “In England, whenever 
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the death-rate rises to twenty-three per thousand, a medical and 
sanitary inquiry of the district is prescribed by law, this mor- 
tality being considered due to some preventable cause. It can- - 
not be otherwise in Russia with a death-rate in thirteen of its 
central provinces of sixty-two per thousand. At a meeting of 
the Society of Russian Surgeons in 1885, it was expressly given 
as their opinion that this frightful mortality among the peas- 
ants is owing to a deficiency of food. 

Professor Dragomanoff adds: “It is a very suggestive 
fact that Russia is the only country in the world possessing 
statistical records where the mortality is greater in the country 
than it is in the cities—the hygienic conditions of life and work 
in the open air being all in favor of the rural population. In 
England, for instance, the mortality is 38.8 per cent. higher in 
towns than in the country; in France, 24 per cent.; and in 
Sweden, 37 per cent. In Prussia, the difference is less than in 
any other part of Western Europe—7.1 per cent.; yet even 
there it is in favor of the villages. In Russia, there are four- 
teen provinces with a population as great as that of the Aus- 
trian Empire, and an area three times as large, in which the 
death-rate in the villages is higher than that of the towns. In 
the villages of the province of Moscow the mortality is 33.1 
higher than in Moscow city ; in the province of St. Petersburg, 
the difference is 17.5; in Kazan and Kieff, with more than 
100,000 inhabitants each, the mortality is less by 37.30 per 
cent. than in the villages of their respective provinces. It is to 
be remembered, also, that the hygienic condition of these cities 
is wretched: more nearly allied to Asiatic than to European 
towns.” 

Another startling fact is that the official returns relating to 
recruits for the army, for the period from 1874 to 1887, pub- 
lished in 1886 by the Central Statistical Board, show that the 
number of able-bodied young men has decreased every year 
with appalling regularity. In 1874, when the law of universal 
military service was for the first time put in action, out of the 
total number of young people tested by the recruiting commis- 
sioners, 70.50 per cent. were accepted as able-bodied. The next 
year showed even a somewhat higher rate—71.50 per cent. of 
able-bodied men. But since that date the decrease has gone on 
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uninterruptedly. It was 69.4 in 1876. Then 69, 68.8, 67.8, 
67.7, 65.8, 59.1, and finally in 1883, 59 per cent. This means 
a decrease of 12.50 per cent. in nine years in the number of able- 
bodied men among the flower of the nation—that is the youth 
of twenty years of age, of whom 85.25 per cent. come from the 
peasantry. These facts need no comment. There is only one 
explanation. Hunger and poverty have wrought fearful havoe 
among the rural population of Russia. 


Here then is the new danger that threatens Russia. Russian 
patriots deplore the sad fate which has overtaken so many of 
their countrymen, but they tell us, with a frankness that is 
appalling, that the only hope that they now have for their coun- 
try is that as the disintegration and ruin of the peasantry go 
on, as it seems sure that they will, the power of the hated 
dynasty which is on the throne will be so weakened that 
it will at last be itself involved in the ruin which it has 
brought on them. 


Consider, Lord, the oppression of the oppressor, 
The tyrant sitteth on his golden throne 

In palaces of silver. To his gates 

The meeting winds blow good from all the world. 
Who hath undone the mountains where he locks 
His treasure? In the armory of hell 

Which engine is not his? His name infects 

The air of every zone, and to each tongue 

From Hecla to the Ganges adds a word 

That kills all terms of pride. His servants sit 
In empires round his empire ; and outspread 

As land beneath the water, Oh, my God, 

His kingdoms bear the half of al) thy stars ! 
Who hath out-told his princes? Who hath summed 
His captains? From the number of his hosts 
He should forget a nation, and not lack ! 

*~ * * * * 

The captive straineth at the dungeon-grate. 
Behold, oh Lord the secret of the rock, 

The dungeon and the captive, and the chain ! 
Tho’ it be hidden under the forest leaves, 

Tho’ it be on the mountains among clouds, 

Tho’ they point to it 1s a crag o’ the hill, 

And say concerning it that the wind waileth, 
Thou knowest the inner secret and the sin ! 

I see his white face at the dungeon bars, 
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As snow between the bars of winter trees. 

He sinketh down upon the dungeon stones, 

His white face making light within the dungeon, 
The clasped whiteness of his praying hands 
Flickering a little light within the dungeon. 

And thro’ the darkness, thro’ the cavern darkness, 
Like to a runnel in a savage wood, 

Sweet thro’ the horror of the hollow dark 

He sings the song of home in the strange land. 
How long, oh Lord of Thunder ? 


As from afar we watch the progress of events, we cannot but 
repeat these words of the English poet from whom we have 
made this quotation: “ How long, oh God of thunder ?” 


WILuiAM L. KINGSLEY. 
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ArticLe Il—MODERN FRENCH ASTHETICS.* 


Ir is the fashion now-a-days to praise everything German at 
the expense of everything French. Even French art suffers 
from depreciatory comparisons. If a college graduate would 
study abroad his instructors cry out in chorus: “Go to Berlin.” 
So he goes; and returns to repeat the refrain: “Go to Berlin! 
Go to Berlin!” 

Especially is the fashion strong in the matter of studies which 
fall under the general term “Moral and Mental Philosophy.” 
Though the existence of an occasional atheistical, or free think- 
ing, German erudite must be lamented ; still all Frenchmen are, 
as is well known, shallow pated heathen, scatter-brained im- 
moralists, or at best, but plausible hypocrites. 

I am inclined to think that language has to do with this judg- 
ment. It is easier for the average Anglo-Saxon to acquire a 
useful, every-day knowledge of German than of French. It 
is very hard for him to twist his lips and twirl his tongue 
into the shapes and sizes required by French pronunciation. 
His nose, also, does not seem to possess the proper orifice 
for the essential nasal twang; while into German ordinary talk 
he slips with comparative ease. Moreover, German letters, with 
but few exceptions, have English sounds, and each letter holds 
its own in spelling even better than does its English equivalent. 

Guizot, somewhere in his “History of Civilization,” ad- 
vances the pompous boast that no idea becomes universal till 
France has accepted it and France has passed it round to the 
rest of mankind. That is putting it somewhat broadly. But 
I will say, from my own experience, that after reading, or try- 
ing to read, German metaphysikers and esthetikers for years, 
and after giving the whole thing up in blank despair, I have 
found rest, comfort, and delightful refreshment in French 
authors and in French translations of German authors. 

Well do I remember the winter I coneluded it to be my duty to 
read Hegel in the original German. Every morning, bright and 


* Read at the September meeting of the Social Science Association. 
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early, I would go at it with grim determination. Yet long be- 
fore noon, I was filled with sullen despair, and met by the 
awful question, was I or was I not a born idiot. By chance, I . 
heard that there was in New York a German doctor of philoso- 
phy of the name of Brandt who knew all about esthetics inside 
and out. I wrote to Brandt and finally arranged to meet him 
twice a week. Brandt was one of the most learned and de- 
lightful gentlemen I ever met; but our Hegel lessons were a 
sight to be seen. Inside of half an hour he would be striding 
up and down on one side of the long table which fortunately 
separated us, scattering chairs and most vigorously and emphati- 
cally insisting that the text meant so and so; while I, from my 
side, mildly protested that neither Hegel in the past, nor he, 
Brandt, in the present, had the faintest notion of the difference 
between sense and nonsense. When the fight was over for the 
day, and the angry clouds had rolled by, it took several “ beers” 
to reconcile us, but we always parted the best of friends. I 
have a vague idea that I derived benefit from those discussions, 
though I could no more explain how than I could put a 
page of Hegel into simple English. Poor Brandt is dead. No 
instructor ever lived who left in the hearts of his pupils more 
tender and affectionate remembrance. 

Some years ago a Frenchman of the name of Bénard con- 
ceived it to be his duty to give the French people a translation 
of Hegel, or rather of Hegel’s lectures on sesthetics as “ heraus- 
gegeben”” by one of his pupils named Hotho. Hegel himself 
left nothing in writing but his illegible notes; and among those 
who listened to his lectures there were about as many views as 
to what he had said, or had meant to say, as there were listen- 
ers. Still Hotho was finally accepted as having had the best 
and the most attentive, if not the longest, ears. 

Bénard’s translation is delightful. Any child can understand 
it. He starts out with the amiable confession that he does not 
intend to translate literally ; for the simple reason, he states, that 
an author’s first duty to himself as well as to his readers is to 
write things readable. And then he goes on putting into 
perfectly clear and very excellent French the ideas which if 
Hegel did not have he at least, according to Bénard, ought to 
have had. So far as I can make myself acquainted with the 
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original, Bénard’s translation is sufficiently full and accurate and 
is highly to be recommended. 

To draw nearer to the text, what is esthetics? There is a 
great deal of pedantry in the world. Among other ways, it 
shows itself in the forming of mystifying words intended to 
overawe and inspire a frightened deference. In the manufac- 
ture of such words the Germans excel. The German erudite 
who trots out a word longer and more incomprehensible than 
anything as yet produced by his neighbors shines among them, 
ut inter ignes minores Luna, till his word has been beaten. 

Equally well do German wise men like very long, very intri- 
cate, and very confused, sentences. To Overbeck, Professor of 
the History of the Fine Arts at the University of Leipzig, a 
sentence a page long is a trifle. It may contain a dozen sepa- 
rate parts, and ten dozen conflicting ideas. That doesn’t matter. 
It is the weight of the sentence that adds reputation to the 
writer. Overbeck has dozens of such sentences to prove the 
inferiority of the Venus of Milo, terminating with the confes- 
sion that he had never seen the statue. That’s “echt Deutch.” 

All through life there are words ahead of us that frighten 
until we come to know for what they stand and become famil- 
iar with the subject matter they name. I can remember as if 
it were yesterday, though it occurred forty odd years ago and I 
could not have been more that five or six, the effect produced 
on my small brain by meeting the word “sphere.” The very 
first sentence in the geography we were about studying was: 
“The world is a sphere.” The word “sphere” conveyed no 
notion to me, nor could I for some reason possibly remember it. 
I would read it over and over, but each time when asked the 
question: “ What is the world?” I broke down on “sphere.” 
The teacher was determined and I can’t remember when I suf- 
fered greater mental distress. Finally, seeing and understand- 
ing my misery, and fearing the consequences, the teacher let up 
on “sphere” and my sanity was preserved. 

Algebra was a terrifying word. Logarithms was worse. 
And when at college we saw looming ahead of us such terms 
as Metaphysics and Psychology, we thought we were entering 
unknown regions where previous information and experience 
would be of no avail. Why Algebra, an Arabic compound, 
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“al gabr,” meaning a binding together, should be used as a 
term to indicate the use of letters in mathematical inquiries, is 
pure pedantry. The German term is Sucftabenrechenfunft; an 
awful word, but one which can be decomposed into words 
which convey the sense. 

Zsthetics has not only a pedantic sound, but conveys the idea 
of an assumption of superior refinement and of the possession 
of more delicate organs for the detection and enjoyment of the 
beautiful. It is bad enough for a man to display superior 
knowledge, but to have him in addition claim to be a creature 
of finer and more etherial fibre is intolerable. Aisthetics has 
this prejudice against it. The only way to offset it is by the 
consolation that often those who know the most are those who 
have the least power to enjoy what they know, and vice-versa. 
It is not always the best fiddler who is the best teacher of the 
fiddle. 

Turning to Webster’s dictionary, you will find that the word 
esthetics is derived from the Greek Ato@ytexdg. Getting down 
your Liddell & Scott, you will find that AéoOyrexd¢ is derived 
from Ata@dvoyar to perceive, to apprehend, or notice, by the 
senses, and that Aéo@dvoya: comes from the root ’Atw, which also 
means to perceive but in a more general way. Aisthetics there- 
fore, properly and literally, means the science of perceptions, 
though it has come to mean the science of the beautiful. 

From the Greek origin of the term one might suppose that 
the science dated back to the time of the Greeks, and much 
fine writing has been written to prove that Plato, Aristotle, and 
Xenophon were esthetikers in the modern sense of the word. 
Aristotle, it is asserted, wrote a treatise on the “ Beautiful.” I 
have found nothing in the writings of Plato, Aristotle, or Xeno- 
phon to justify the claims made for them. In Plato’s exposi- 
tions, beauty occupies a very subordinate position. Goodness 
and truth are the elements of his divinity. Plato teaches that 
truth is beautiful, and that goodness is more beautiful than 
truth: but beauty is not regarded as an entity, only as a 
quality. Nor is beauty alluded to but subordinately, here and 
there a sentence. 

If Aristotle were alive to-day, he would be a materialist. His 
philosophy admitted the existence of a divinity who, however, 
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had nothing to do with this world; who could not have any- 
thing to do with it without loss of dignity and honor. In 
reference to the beautiful, there is but one paragraph in Aristo- 
tle so far as I know which is explicit. This occurs in his 
work called “Metaphysics,” and is as follows: “Since the 
good and the beautiful are two different things (for goodness 
appears in acts while beauty may reside even in things which 
have no motion) it is wrong to claim that mathematical sciences 
have nothing to do with the good and the beautiful. On the 
contrary, they can speak of them better and more clearly than 
any other of the sciences. For the essential forms of beauty 
are order, symmetry, and a determinate object, and these are 
precisely the principal objects of mathematical enquiry ;” and 
then he adds, “ But we will write more expressly of this sub- 
ject hereafter.” Whether he did or not nobody knows. 

The Greeks were not fond of abstractions or of introspection. 
Their imagination was illimitable and carried them boundlessly: 
but in their philosophical writings there is a charming youth- 
fulness to be sure but immaturity and superticial speculation. 
The form in which such notions occur is generally the dialogue, 
a form in itself apologetic and tentative. In art the Greek 
was filled with creative genius. He created without knowing 
or caring to know the nature of the power which inspired him. 

Passing rapidly down through history, the next names to 
arrest attention are Plotinus and Augustine. Plotin, or Plotinus, 
was the great philosopher of the late Roman period. He was 
born in Africa in the year 205; was educated at Alexandria 
and died rich and renowned in Rome in 270. Now-a-days 
he would be called a spiritualist and a medium. He made all 
the claims, played all the pranks, and had all the diseases, of a 
first class modern spiritualistic crank. But with it all he was 
eloquent ; many of his ideas were profound and beautiful, and 
he had conspicously the profitable faculty of making friends. 
He wrote a book about beauty to show that material beauty is 
but the reflex of intellectual and moral beauty and that the 
beauty of the soul is part of the universal beauty of divinity. 
But his ideas are so permeated with spiritualism and pantheism 
that it is hard to separate the wheat from the chaff. 
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Saint Augustine, who lived about 150 years after Plotinus, 
mentions in his Confessions (iv. 13) that he had written several 
books on beauty and convenience, but that he could not remem- 
ber how many, nor the contents. That a man could have 
written books in such numbers that half a dozen or so might 
entirely disappear without exciting even his own attention is 
an example of prolificness without parallel in the history of 
literature. From sentences and paragraphs in the preserved 
works of Augustine it appears that he accepted the doctrines of 
Plotinus so far as they could be reconciled with Christianity 
and that he attempted to purify and elevate them. With 
Augustine, God is the source and author of all beauty, and in 
order to approximate to an understanding of his character we 
must study His beauty as well as His goodness and His truth. 
In Augustine first begin to appear the principles which should 
govern in all studies of the Beautiful. The rapid review I am 
making permits but little more than an enumeration of authors 
and an indication of sources of information. Augustine was 
one of the last and one of the greatest writers of antiquity. 
After him came down from the North barbaric storms of _ 
invasion destroying civilization and enveloping learning for 
centuries in the darkness of the middle ages. When the black 
clouds roll away disclosing man anew to history as civilized and 
inquisitive he must first examine the world about him before 
turning his thoughts within. Physics precedes philosophy. 
Even in the arts, the creative faculty is long active before the 
reflective faculty awakens. The 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries 
created Gothic architecture, and Dante and Chaucer cry out 
that the night is over and that singing time has come again. 
The 16th and 17th centuries are the centuries of the Renais- 
sance when classic learning floods Europe with new desires, and 
artists spring up to satisfy them as flowers spring up after 
refreshing rains. 

It was not until the last century that art activities resting for 
awhile men had time to think about beauty and art and to 
speculate what these things might really be. They began to 
ask and answer questions. Now that by physical investigations 
we have grown wise in methods of thinking, let us apply our 
wisdom to the things which give us so much pleasure. What 
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is their nature, their essence, their origin? What is the charac. 
ter of the pleasure they give? Is it to be commended or repre- 
hended? And if good, can it be purified, cultivated, and in- 
creased ? 

Very singularly about the first man to come forward with 
his speculations—for speculation must precede theory—was a 
Scotchman. Of all spots on the world’s surface Scotland of 
the 17th century is the last anyone would select for the produe- 
tion of a work on the Beautiful. And yet, here itis: “An 
Inguiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue 
by Francis Hutcheson ;” of which the first edition was printed 
in 1725, and was of course dedicated to a “lord.” Another 
fact to be signalized is that Hutcheson was the son of a dissent- 
ing clergyman. I have no time to enter into any criticism of 
the book. It is quaint, attractive, genial, kind, very youthful 
and quite odd. About the same time, a French Jesuit priest 
of the name of André, a professor of mathematics in the 
little town of Caen in Normandy, where William the Conquerer 
was buried and where famous tripe is now prepared, published 
an essay on the Beautiful which is delightful reading. André’s 
thoughts are pleasant, his notions plausible, his composition 
logical and his diction most graceful. He carries you along 
with perfect ease and comfort without a jog or a jar of pedan- 
try or vagueness. 

When you have read these two, then you may be prepared for 
the thorn bushes and the bottomless bogs of one Baumgarten, a 
German of Leipsig, to whom, in spite of himself, belongs the 
credit of setting up the study of the Beautiful on a pedestal of 
its own, and of grouping studies of the Beautiful and the 
Sublime, whether in nature or in art, under the one generie 
term esthetics. Baumgarten was a pundit of the pundits and 
wrote in a barbarous Latin of which he was undoubtedly proud. 
Still, from his work must be traced the diverging lines which 
to-day include the entire subject. As stated in a former paper, 
Wolf, Baumgarten’s master, declared that the object of meta- 
physical studies was the perfecting of knowledge: that knowl- 
edge was either the product of thought or the result of ob- 
servation; and that as logic could only occupy itself with the 
higher or thought knowledge, there was needed another and 
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inferior science to occupy itself with the knowledge furnished 
by observation through the senses: that is, a science of sensa- 
tion. Baumgarten docilely devoted himself to the task, little 
dreaming of the questions which would be started, or of the 
learning which would be evoked in attack and defence. 

Here let me interrupt, for a moment, the cataiogueing 
and give in a word the essence of all subsequent contro- 
yersies. Here it is: Is beauty a mere sensation produced we 
don’t know how upon some unknown part of ourselves, thus 
being entirely subjective and without foundation or stability ; 
or is it something that has independent existence apart from our 
tastes, our fancies, or the dictates of fashion? That is: is it a 
real thing to be known, studied, and enjoyed of all men inde- 
pendently of personal peculiarities and prejudices, or of chang- 
ing circumstances? Certainly a most attractive question. 

After laboring through a few pages of Baumgarten’s Latin 
you will be as willing as I was toshut the book and accept the 
judgment of those who have had the patience to read it. A 
course not to be commended but at times unavoidable. 

Baumgarten’s chief service was in turning thought into the 
study of esthetics and in showing how the study could be 
logically planned and logically carried out. It frequently hap- 
pens that man has the capacity to do a certain thing if he only 
be shown how to set about it. Baumgarten showed how the 
thing could be done. Whether he did it rightly or wrongly 
is another matter. He mapped the subject out. And though 
his processes may not have been followed by those who came 
after they certainly suggested the processes which were fol- 
lowed. 

Next in chronological order comes Reid, another Scotchman, 
born at Aberdeen in 1710; died at Glasgow in 1796. Reid is 
too well-known to need an introduction. He only considers 
beauty briefly and incidentally, but he advances valuable ideas. 
Taste, according to Reid, is the faculty by which we perceive 
and feel the beauties of nature and the excellencies of works 
of art. Why the two words, “perceive,” and “feel,” he asks. 
“ Because we not only perceive what is beautiful but in affirm- 
ing it to be beautiful we pass judgment. Every affirmation is 
a judgment. We can only judge things that are real. We 
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must, therefore, be convinced that beauty is a real quality of 
things.” In another part of his remarks about taste, he adds: 
“Those who maintain that there is nothing absolute in matters 
of taste, and that the proverb, “There is no disputing about 
tastes,” is of universal application; take a position that is 
intolerable. By similar reasoning it might be proved that 
there is nothing absolute in truth.” 

Great pity that Reid thought but little of beauty. If he 
had expanded and concluded his thoughts he might have left 
irrefutable arguments on the objective side of the question; 
for his words show that he had perceived the central and 
governing truth. 

Reid had a great admirer in Jouffroy, a French philosopher 
who died but forty odd years ago leaving behind psychological 
writings which for beauty of language, clearness and elevation 
of thought, are worthy to be studied in every school of 
philosophy. Jouffroy translated all of Reid’s writings into his 
own elegant French. The French are proverbially poor lin- 
guists. But whenever a good thing is written in any language 
it is sure to appear before long in French and often much 
improved by the translation. 

Incomparably the greatest of all German esthetikers is Kant. 
The more I read his writings or rather try to read them, the 
better I understand his thought; or rather the more I try to 
understand them, to measure their depth and to estimate their 
richness, the more profound is my admiration. I know no 
writer, ancient or modern, who takes one so far into the secret 
recesses of the human intellect, who seems to come so near to the 
ultimate cause of human intellectual life. There is more to be 
learned in trying to understand Kant than in fully understand- 
ing dozens of other writers. Kant’s “Criticism of Pure Rea- 
son” is known to English readers through Max Muller’s and 
other translations; but his “Criticism of the Judgment,” 
including his esthetical writings, has not been translated into 
English. 

Last autumn, in foolish self-sufficiency, I determined to fill 
the gap. After working a fortnight to put the first page of 
the introduction into English which would not be regarded as 
a passport to the nearest lunatic asylum, I paused and am still 
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pausing. Most happily I learned but a short time ago that 
there was a French translation of the work and also a critical 
explanation by the translator. I have them both, and am 
beginning to see daylight. To my satisfaction I found in the 
translator's introduction a statement that Kant’s introduction 
could not possibly be understood until the whole work had 
been studied; and that it ought to have been the peroration, 
and not the exordium. SoI am reading the book backwards 
and sometimes think I might as well read it upside down. 
Kant, after years of detraction, is now properly appreciated. 
Denounced as an atheist and an infidel, his writings are now 
expounded in most orthodox institutions as showing forth the 
best methods of reasoning, which, if followed out—and which 
he must inevitably have followed out himself if his life had 
been prolonged—furnish logical and scientific foundation for 
Christian doctrines. Kant, at the outset, is purely subjective. 
The ego and its concepts are everything. But, little by little, 
by the force and purity of his own subjective reasoning, his 
concepts grow dim, and their place is taken by an objective 
God, shining forth with attributes of goodness, truth, and 
beauty. 

After Kant, comes Schelling, a rhapsodist. According to 
Schelling beauty is the positive and active force which makes 
real divine wisdom in each individual in accordance with the 
peculiarities of each individual. Perfect beauty is in perfect 
accord with divinity. In beauty is the union of the human 
and the Divine. ‘ Perfect beauty is the full expression of the 
Divine. Things that are not beautiful show interrupted and 
imperfect expression of creative power, etc. Schelling is to be 
enjoyed as is Ruskin, but neither must be taken as a guide in 
establishing principles. 

Then came Hegel, already mentioned, whose philosophy, 
after satisfying German thinkers for years, has been about 
abandoned. » Still many of Hegel’s observations, especially 
those relating to the fine arts, are so true and so beautiful that 
they cannot become obsolete. 

From Hegel’s time on, the number of German “ sesthetikers” 
is legion. They all write interminably. Carriére of Munich, 
in spite of his French name, has published seven volumes; 
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Vischer, six, and so on. Concision is not appreciated in Ger- 
many. When an author has published a work of reasonable 
length he immediately sets about rewriting it in double, triple, 
or quadruple, length; or he adds unending volumes to the 
original ones. Schnaase started to write a History of the Fine 
Arts in three volumes. Before natural laws put a stop to his 
effusiveness he had written eight. Another odd German trait 
is that when an author is making good running, others take 
pride in helping him along with odd volumes which he accepts 
and puts into the series as his own. Overbeck of Leipsig, 
already mentioned, about twenty years ago published a history 
of Greek sculpture in one volume quarto of about five hundred 
pages; big enough in all conscience. Now he is re-publishing 
the thing; has already issued four enormous volumes with huge 
atlases of plates; and as he is still full of running there 
is no possible telling when he will run himself out. No one 
can read such masses of stuff in course. Such works can only 
be regarded encyclopediacally. But as Germans despise indexes, 
even as books of reference, their use is trying to patience. 

But Modern French A¢sthetics is the theme, and it is about 
time for reference to the text. The French are a practical 
people. They believe in methods, in order, and in systems; 
and that too in matters which other nations leave, I won’t 
say to chance, but to take care of themselves, which is about 
the same thing. In matters of art, the French thoroughly 
believe in standards. Everybody has heard of the great exhi- 
bition of works of art which takes place every spring in Paris. 
At that exhibition, competition is the rule. Medals are decreed, 
first, second, and third class medals, and a jury is appointed to 
confer them in accordance with relative excellence. Every 
exhibitor votes for the jury, and the jury thus chosen consti- 
tutes the standard for the year by which all the works of art 
exhibited are to be judged. The system is not perfect; no 
human system can be. The standard is not invariable; no 
standard should be. But the process is far better than one 
without system, without standard. It is this process which, in 
my opinion, has much to do with putting the Paris exhibition 
so far ahead of all others. We might well adopt it in this 
country. Instead we follow English notions and as a result 
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our painters and sculptors are about as poor a lot as the Eng- 
lish. In France, art is recognized as dependent on the intel- 
lectual faculties. Neither in this country nor in England is . 
the recognition full or clear. 

There is in France an institution called the “‘ Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences.” It is a great honor to belong to 
it, as membership is limited to those who have distinguished 
themselves in science, in art, or in literature. The Academy is 
rich, has large funds from which it decrees prizes. When it 
wants a work on any particular subject it offers a prize for the 
best one. The prize is large. The money value and the honor 
create sufficient stimulus. 

In 1858, the Academy, recognizing that the problems of 
esthetics had not as yet been clearly and fully worked out, 
announced a prize for a work on the subject and gave the fol- 
lowing directions for competitors : 

“ Inquire what are the principles of the science of the Beauti- 
ful; verify them by applying them to the most obvious beauties 
of nature, poetry, and the arts, as well as by a critical exami- 
nation of the most celebrated systems to which the science of 
the Beautiful has given birth; both in antiquity and more 
specially in modern times.” 

Rather cumbrously worded directions ; but Barthélemy Saint 
Hillaire, who was president of the Academy at the time, and 
probably did the wording, is for a Frenchman heavy in lan- 
guage. 

Five essays were submitted. Two were too short and evi- 
dently too hastily prepared to merit attention. The others 
were fully discussed in the report of the committee selected to 
award the prize and though of course but one was chosen the 
two others were most highly commended. The prize was taken 
by Charles Levéque, a member of the Institute, a professor in 
the College of France founded by Francis I., and a person 
already distinguished as a philosophical writer. His competi- 
tors were, Paul Voituron, a lawyer of Ghent in Belgium; and 
M. Chaigney, professor in the military school at La Fléche, 
near the river Loire, and not very far from Tours. 

These three essays have been reviewed and published ; and 
certainly two of them are the best published works extant with 
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which to commence a study of the subject. They are full, 
clear, to the point, admirably ordered. Of course they contain 
some things which can only be understood by a species of met- 
aphysical intuition. This is a necessary result of the nature of 
the subject. In examining the workings of the mind, you have 
only your own mind with which to conduct the examination. 
You have no superior point outside of yourself from which to 
survey yourself. While endeavoring to examine the permanent 
essence of mind, you may be only surveying its passing phe- 
nomena. Still, if under similar circumstances, similar phenom- 
ena present themselves, laws may in time be deduced, certainly 
to the extent that if preliminary introspection do not expose 
the expected phenomena it may be concluded that the intro- 
spection has not been correctly directed. 

Of the three works, that by Levéque is the most psycolog- 
ical. Chapters are devoted to the effect of the beautiful on 
human intelligence, sensibility, and activity. Levéque’s intro- 
spection is clear and self-reliant. He is somewhat rhapsodical 
and reminds one a little of Schelling. Voituron is the most 
logical. His divisions of the subject seem to me the best and 
are the most comprehensive. His logic is terse and conclusive. 
He is no rhapsodist and perhaps discusses with too little fervor. 
His brain is active but not fervid. He analyses faultlessly, 
His introspection is dull and he has sense enough to know it. 
Chaigney is a pupil of St. Augustine and an obedient son of the 
church. The three present the subject from the three points, 
sentiment, thought, orthodoxy. Personal preference may select 
without risk of mistake. 

Having led you up to the very portals of modern French 
esthetics and opened the door it is for you to decide whether 
you will go in or not. 

To properly review the three writers would require all the 
hours of the Association’s “olla podrida.” I may hardly give 
you more than one of the author’s divisions of the subject, and 
that simply to make more clear the character of ssthetics and 
the extent of the topics it embraces. For this purpose Voi- 
turon’s divisions are the best, for they are the clearest and the 
most logical. Voituron’s work is in two volumes quarto of 
about four hundred pages each. The first volume contains five 
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chapters and is devoted to the consideration of beauty in gen- 
eral. The second, of three chapters, is devoted to the various 
manifestations of beauty, beauty in nature, beauty in art, intel- . 
lectual and moral beauty. 

The chapters of the first book are: 

1st. Of the Science of the Beautiful, in which the writer 
propounds and discusses the point whether a Science of the 
Beautiful be, or be not, possible; concludes that it is possible, 
and that it forms a part of general philosophy. 

2d. Determination of the character of the Beautiful and the 
Sublime ; in which he considers the various essential character- 
istics of the Beautiful and the Sublime, derived from observing 
and comparing beautiful and sublime objects. 

3d. Metaphysics of the Beautiful and the Sublime; in which 
he analyses the various theories held about the relations exist- 
ing between the good, the true, and the beautiful. This is one 
of the most interesting chapters in the work and the one which 
met with the highest praise from the Academy’s committee. 

4th. Of the different species of the Beautiful and the Sublime. 
That is, for instance, the difference between active and passive 
beauty; the difference between the beauty of an act and the 
beauty of a thought. Real beauty as distinguished from ideal 
beauty and the subdivision of beauty into grace, agreeableness, 
rhythm, and even mirth. 

5th. Of the Sentiment of the Beautiful and the Sublime. 
By sentiment of the Beautiful is meant taste and the laws 
which govern its exercise. 

The chapters of the second book are: ist. Of Moral and 
Intellectual Beauty. 2d. Of Beauty in nature; and 3d: Of 
Beauty in art. This is the longest chapter and is divided into 
eight sections: General Theory of the Fine Arts, Landscape- 
gardening, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music, Poetry, and 
Eloquence. In these valuable sections are explained the princi- 
ples which govern in each art, and which must be understood by 
artist and critic alike, that the one may not squander his talents, 
and that the other may enjoy understandingly and be able to 
explain his enjoyment. The extent and importance of ssthetics 
are seen in these divisions. 
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At the outset, Voituron propounds a rational foundation 
for the Science of the Beautiful as follows: “ Differences 
of opinion may well exist as to what is beautiful in nature, in 
man, and in society ; and so far it may well be said that there 
is no disputing about taste. But there can be no difference of 
opinion as to what beauty is, or as to the idea held of it when 
it is affirmed that an object is beautiful. Otherwise there 
would be no mutual understanding on the subject. If there 
were no idea of the Beautiful, by what rule is it that an object 
is adjudged to be beautiful, and how could the opinion be con- 
veyed from one to another that an object is beautiful? In so 
doing, one is not giving expression to an individual sensation or 
sentiment, but is expressing a judgment which imposes itself 
upon the reason of all, modified, of course, by those differences 
of degree which result from individual sentiment. This judg- 
ment in principle has equal value with other judgments. An 
object is called beautiful by the same right that an action is 
said to be just or a proposition is stated to be true. It follows 
therefore, of necessity, that there must be an abstract notion of 
the Beautiful and that it must belong to all, just as all possess 
abstract notions of truth and justice.” 

That is clear and conclusive and in accordance with the 
experience of every-day life. If I say to my companion, I 
have seen a beautiful landscape, or a beautiful work of art, the 
idea is understood even though he, on subsequent examination, 
may not agree with me. If he say: “I do not think so,” he 
must further explain by stating: “I do not think it is beauti- 
ful ;” showing that the intellectual idea of beauty exists in each 
of us though the same objects may not at the time satisfy it. 

I am inclined to hazard the statement that there is still want- 
ing a proper classification of sensations. The sensations accom- 
panying being frightened out of one’s wits can hardly be con- 
sidered intellectually, nor that of being ducked, or of being 
chilled, or of being “perfectly roasted,” as the Vassar girl 
would say. It would be hardly possible to reason one into the 
enjoyment of a fright or a ducking. But it is of every-day 
occurrence that folks come to like things they at first disliked ; 
things to eat; things to wear; things to listen to; things to 
look at. I don’t mean under the last two heads, symphonies or 
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pictures, but simple things; simple tones and simple colors. 
Such changes from disliking to liking, or the other way, must 
proceed from the intellect and therefore be under scientific law. — 
You can teach an Englishman to enjoy terrapin and a Yankee 
to appreciate sour French wine. Yet all such changes philos- 
ophers are wont to attribute to accident, or they consider them 
unworthy of any consideration at all. 

Voituron discusses at length the question which act precedes 
in the presence of a beautiful object; the act of the intellect 
proclaiming its beauty, or the passive enjoyment of its beauty. 
He quotes from Cousin in confirmation of his views, and as I 
have not yet spoken of Cousin, permit the quotation taken from 
his work on Real and Ideal Beauty. 

“T suppose a person in the presence of a beautiful object. 
What takes place in the soul of the person at the view of the 
object? He pronounces a judgment by which he declares that 
the thing before him is beautiful; that is, that it conforms to a 
rule called the Beautiful. In perceiving beauty, man also feels 
it. It causes him a delicious impression of pleasure to which fol- 
lows love for the object in which beauty resides. There is, there- 
fore, on one side a judgment which has its particular characteris- 
tics and on the other side a sentiment which embraces within 
itself a special order of the phenomena of the sensibility. These 
are the two things which psychology recognizes in the human 
soul the moment it is placed in the presence of a beautiful object. 
One cannot be absorbed in the other. They belong to two very 
distinct spheres—the rational sphere and the sensible sphere. 
Nor can their order of succession be changed. We do not com- 
mence by feeling the beautiful but by judging it.” 

From this Voituron concludes that as the perception of the 
Beautiful and the judgment passed upon it precede in some 
mysterious way, yet logically and actually, the sentiment of 
the Beautiful, the study of the Beautiful must commence with 
the study of that which precedes the sentiment it produces ; 
that is, with the preceding judgment and with the innate 
notion or idea of the Beautiful which makes possible and 
excites the judgment. This innate notion he regards as part of 
the Divine and absolute beauty shining into the human soul. 

In his second chapter he speaks of the elements of beauty. 
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Here most writers are of accord. Order, variety, harmony, and 
intent are necessities of beauty. Not that all things possessing 
these qualities are necessarily beautiful, but in their absence no 
beauty can exist. Disorder, monotony, discord, and accident 
are all ugly. The intent is the vital element without which 
beauty can have no force; no connection with the infinite. If 
beauty be divine force in action, then the more excellent the 
beauty, the more clear the evidence and the representation of 
the force. To “God is love,” must be added, “God is beauty.” 

When the Westminister divines set about defining the Al- 
mighty, they entirely ignored the principle of beauty. “ Wis- 
dom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth” are their 
attributes. Beauty is shut out and seems to be shut out from 
the minds of many of those who swear by the Westminster 
catechism. 

In the chapter relating to the metaphysics of the Beautiful 
Vioturon discusses very admirably what beauty is and tries to 
formulate an intelligible definition. But language is weak. 
In definitions each word of the definition needs a definition of 
its own. I could not give a brief summary of the chapter 
which would be valuable or interesting. Here I must stop my 
brief and very superficial review; for the sands of my hour 
are beginning to run out. If you be at all interested in beauty, 
let me most heartily recommend the careful perusal of the three 


authors. 

In conclusion, let me give a few answers to the question: 
“Of what practical value are sesthetical studies?” 

I answer in the first place that if beauty be an element of 
Divinity, then beauty should be studied and practiced, just as 
we study and practice goodness, justice, mercy, love, and the 
other attributes enumerated by the Westminster catechism. 
How the compilers of that wonderful production came to leave 
out beauty while enumerating the attributes of Divinity is 
extraordinary; since beauty is all through the Bible made 
prominent in connection with holiness, with righteousness, and 
with the goings and comings of the Lord. If beauty be of 
Divine origin,—and who can doubt it ?—then there rests upon 
us the same obligation to keep the idea clear and pure that 
there is with regard to our notions of goodness and truth; and 
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the same care and guidance are necessary in reference to one of 
the notions as to either of the others. 

If any one of the three notions be not absolute but be left 
to education and discipline for proper development in the soul, 
so with the others. The ordinary acceptation is that it is a 
very simple matter to be truthful. In fact, it is at times very 
difficult to tell what the truth may be. Truth is comparative 
and exists with different degrees of clearness and force in differ- 
ent minds as they have been trained in detecting and estimating 
it. It is only the germs of these notions that exist by nature 
in the soul. 

The object of legal training is to assist in the discovery of 
truth. Law is to establish truth. The Supreme Court of the 
United States is regarded as the highest, best, and purest judi- 
cial body, yet, with given facts, there is often in its decisions 
dissent, rarely unanimity, in the declaration and application of 
truth. 

So with goodness. All the hospitals, all the criminal courts, 
and all the labor bureaus in the country are efforts to find out 
goodness and to put it into action. So all artists and art critics 
are endeavoring to establish beauty. And these three bodies 
are working together for the glory of God and the good of 
mankind. 

On a lower plane, perhaps, though intimately related, comes 
the refined and pure enjoyment to be derived from the study 
and contact of the beautiful. Here the Fine Arts are factors. 
No living being can fail to be benefited by contact with art. 
No child should be allowed to grow up without being put into 
practical contact with some phase of art. Even a jews-harp 
may awaken the echoes of Divine sound; and a few water- 
colors in a ten cent box may lead to a clear apprehension, and 
delightful enjoyment, of color. Every living being should be 
taught to sing. An artistic hobby will make bright moments 
of rest from labor and will save the idle from giving time to 
evil. Hear what Levéque, the prize man, says on this point. 
His language is clear. The passage shows the quality of his 
introspection. 

“The pleasure caused by a beautiful object is an elevated 
pleasure. It excites exclusively the noble qualities of the soul. 
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While the soul experiences it, the soul has no regard for the 
low and the vile; and if the soul make a constant habit of this 
pleasure, it becomes disgusted with low pleasures and entirely 
free from their attractions. In the second place, the pleasure 
afforded by the beautiful is complete. The whole soul is satis. 
fied with it. While it dilates the heart, reason approves and 
conscience commends. Again; this pleasure is deep. It does 
not skim the surface of the soul as do the pleasures of the 
senses ; but penetrates into it, establishes itself, and from time 
to time, excited by recollections, pours out anew fresh and 
abundant joy. Therefore, the pleasure of the beautiful is ele 
vated, complete, and profound. In one word, it is grand. 

On the other hand, the affection I feel for the beauty which 
has touched me is also elevated. It is not selfish nor gross; 
but disinterested, respectful, and like in character to religious 
devotion. The affection moreover is complete and entire be 
cause the soul does not begrudge it, and because in any object 
altogether beautiful there is no part the soul does not love, 
Finally, the love devoted to a beautiful object does not fade 
away like a fugitive sensation. As it has established itself in 
the most secret parts of the soul, it stays there: takes root, and 
becomes solid and durable. Solidity and durability are the two 
essential characteristics of every profound sentiment. The love 
of the beautiful is, therefore, elevated, complete and profound. 
In one word, its first characteristic, like the first characteristic 
of «esthetic pleasure, is grandeur.” 

The third and last point is the claim of everyday life on 
esthetics. A point is of such vast and practical importance that 
it may only be mentioned at this time. The sense of beauty is 
universal. The manifestation of this sense is universal. There 
is not a lassie in the country who will not enforce her beauty 
with a ribbon or a frill. But she must know what ribbon to 
select and how to make the frill. Every country bumpkin will 
put under his chin on Sunday a flaming bow knot two feet long 
to attract the aforesaid lassie. Let him be taught to tone it 
down to the requirements of true art, and the lassie will be 
attracted. Nor will they both fail to be edified by the dominie 
if he in turn have pursued seriously and follows conscien- 
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tiously such a work as Prof. Hoppin’s “ Homiletics”; and if 
his garb as well as his conduct be strictly ministerial. 

We may not be able to go as far as dear old Hutcheson and 
discover more beauty in a square than in a triangle, and more 
in a pentagon than in a square; but to feel harmony and dis- 
cord in lines is no difficult attainment: while the laws of the 
contrasts of complemental colors are so plain and so universal 
in their application that all may learn them and profit by them. 
The man who would look his best will be housed his best; 
and then will behave his best and will help others to do like- 
wise. If harmony be a fundamental principle of beauty, let 
harmony prevail. Don’t build barns like churches; churches 
like jails; nor jails like comfortable hotels. Don’t try to ap- 
pear young when you are old. Let dress and conduct show 
forth individual character and circumstances truthfully, strongly, 
and gracefully. 

I presumed that the time and the circumstances would neither 
call for any solemn or serious exposition of principles, nor per- 
mit detail. Nor can a paper written at idle moments during a 
summer’s vacation, with only a peep now and then at one’s 
library, contain things the writer would care to swear by. 

I have not spoken of Taine, of Sutter, of Caborit, or of many 
other brilliant lights of modern French esthetics. It must 
suffice if I have called attention to the existence of the subject. 
So far as I know there is not a chair of esthetics in this coun- 
try; nor do I know where at home one would go for full in- 
formation. Existing information must be superficial for it is 
only by teaching that a subject is mastered. But if the atten- 
tion of scholars could be once attracted to a consideration of 
the importazice and far-reaching value of this philosophy, I do 
not doubt that we in this country are in a moral and mental 
condition to formulate and apply an esthetics more complete 
and more practical than any the schools have as yet produced. 

D. Capy Eaton. 
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Articte II.—ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA: ITS 
MENTAL AND MATERIAL CIRCUMSTANCES. 


i, 


In the broad progressive movement of our day there is an 
element not well understood, and therefore not sufficiently ap- 
preciated, although it has grown and taken direction simultane- 
ously with the development of the useful and fine arts of our 
civilization. This particular element manifests itself in our 
midst in various degrees of success, but it is not recognized, in 
manner or degree, as other elements of our higher progress are 
recognized. Judging from the literature, the rostrum, and the 
stage of the day; and judging from our every day conversation 
which, after all, is the most trustworthy gauge of average 
thought and taste, Painting, Sculpture, Music, the Drama, and 
Belles-Lettres excite in us an interest bordering on enthusiasm, 
while Architecture, as a comprehensive art, slowly appeals to 
our mind. 

The daily press which, with us in particular, is the medium 
of familiarizing the people with the manifold influences, meth- 
ods and forms of human activities seems to make an exception 
of Architecture. We have technically architectural periodicals 
which, as organs of judgment, exponents of principles and 
methods, and general guides of the profession to which they are 
devoted, are a national credit. These periodicals cannot, how- 
ever, be taken as a measure of public knowledge or apprecia- 
tion of the subject of which they particularly treat; for, in 
their technical character they are organs of a profession and 
net exponents of popular thought and taste. If we turn to the 
general press for the amount and quality of interest in our sub- 
ject, we find that our newspaper does not notice the work of 
the architect in the complete and often masterly manner in 
which it notices that of the painter, sculptor, writer, or actor. 

The newspaper notices a projected or completed building in 
an incomplete and rather crude description of its material 
aspect, or in a detailed statement of its commercial value; 
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whereas it reviews a painting, a statue, a play, a concert, or a 
book critically and exhaustively in all its aspects. Moreover, 
the newspaper seldom, if ever, mentions the name of the arch- 
itect, but seldom fails to give the name of the contractor; while 
it invariably gives the name of the painter or sculptor, as it 
invariably omits the name of the maker of the canvas, colors, 
and frame, or the name of the man that quarries the statuary 
marble. And, a leading metropolitan journal, referring to an 
exhibition held under the auspices of an architectural society, 
tells us that : In itself a collection of architectural 
drawings is unlikely to attract general attention, but the pres- 
ent exhibition contains a gallery full of examples of decorative 
art, with paintings, black and white and stained glass, to wf 
nothing of the water-colors and pen and ink drawings 

thus making the main object of the exhibition a secondary 
consideration, and conditional to the supplementary siiow at 
that. In short, the newspaper merely chronicles the architect’s 
work, and critically reviews the painter’s, sculptor’s, or writer’s. 
It places the former’s in the catalogue of material growth with- 
out due reference to the mind that underlies it; and places the 
latter’s in the nation’s spiritual sphere without losing sight of 
its material influences. 

It is remarkable that in this country where the architect’s 
work appears, and perhaps is, more varied and extensive than 
in any other land, the art of building should be popularly so 
much less known, in its principles, methods, and beauty, than 
the other arts; and that it should be almost ignored in its rela- 
tions to temperament and thought, feeling, and habit. There is 
certainly a reason for this lack of appreciation of Architecture 
on one hand, and popular sympathy for the arts in general on 
the other. To broadly point out the cause, or causes, of such a 
phenomenon is the aim of the following notes. 


Il. 


It is one of the commonplaces of criticism to explain or ex- 
cuse our shortcomings on the plea of our nation’s youth. Our 
national youth is certainly a circumstance to be taken into ac- 
count in a critical survey of our intellectual and artistic state, 
but care should be taken not to accept it as too extenuating a 
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circumstance in the case. Our people are at once the descend- 
ants of an old civilized race and members of a recent civil 
organization in new surroundings. They are old anthropologi- 
cally and young anthropographically. It is in the latter sense 
chiefly that they may be considered young with reference to 
our subject. 

In our collective labors to control and transform natural sur- 
roundings and influences in order to establish harmony between 
our inner and outer conditions there is involved a mental pro- 
cess the architype of which is found in the individual. As the 
individual develops under complex conditions of thought and 
environment, so grows the nation under similar, but broader, 
conditions of mind and matter. The individual and social 
bodies move along parallel lines of development, but in their 
general movement there are secondary movements of unlike 
velocities. The growth of sense involved in the opening up of 
material resources, the motive of which is the satisfaction of 
physical wants, moves more rapidly than the growth of thought 
involved in the development of culture, the motive of which 
is the satisfaction of spiritual wants. Thus, as the social organ- 
ism grows from the simple to the complex in the development 
of its material interests, so does the social mind in the rise and 
solution of intellectual needs and problems. To epitomize this 
synthetic scheme of development let us say that, grasping at 
first broad and simple phenomena both in the world of matter 
and thought, the human understanding gradually analyses those 
phenomena until it is led, by an uninterrupted series of ante- 
cedents and consequents, to contemplate a vast combination and 
correlation of facts in a sublime universal sequence. 

It is by such a theory of intellectual development that the 
comparatively slow manner in which the people acquire a nice 
and delicate perception of art, and of Architecture in particu 
lar, may be accounted for. 

Looking at a mass of materials embodying an architectural 
conception we readily experience a sense-impression such as 
mere magnitude awakes in our consciousness. To truly appre 
ciate that mass of materials in its significance as an architectural 
expression our analytic faculty must come into play. Arechi- 
tecture is a subject so many-sided, so complex and so variable 
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that to understand it with intellectual and emotional enjoyment 
requires a high degree of mental development which, in the 
nature of human circumstances, is found but in the few. It is 
easier, because more natural, for the average mind to compre- 
hend a simpler and more circumspect subject ; hence, the popu- 
lar appreciation, at least the popular disposition to turn appre- 
ciatively to Painting, Sculpture, Music, Drama, and Literature 
more readily than to Architecture. Let us say here that we are 
not to be understood by such a statement that we are disposed 
to assign to Architecture a place in the world of thought and 
feeling higher than that which we assign to any other art. In 
our highest appreciation of the various expressions of genius— 
in the very moment that we apprehend the-inspiration which 
imparts to the work before us that something which so myste- 
riously touches within us a chord whose vibration is a response 
to the sentiment which the work symbolizes—all art is great 
and ennobling. In their essential functions the arts are one and 
the same. Their mission is to elevate the mind and solace the 
senses through the idealization of life. 


IIT. 


The efficacious revelation of artistic inspiration is not so much 
the result of clever handicraft as the effect of that strange in- 
nate feeling which, either creating or appreciating, causes the 
soul to rise in exultation to the consciousness of Art’s elevating 
power. It is in our inner sympathy with this power of ideali- 
zation in the artistic faculty that Art wields so potent a sway 
over us. But, after allowing for artistic capacity we -seek 
artistic ability in the material, or mechanical presentations 
through which Art undertakes to convey its interpretations of 
the various aspects of thought and life; and it is in this rela- 
tionship of idea and organism, of feeling and method, that 
Art’s work must be considered and studied to fully and truly 
understand how much it means. 

The fine arts are therefore one and the same in aim, but dis- 
tinct from one another in method. It is in their methods that 
they may be considered distinctively, or individually ; for, while 
the artistic feeling, pure and simple, enters into them all in an 
equal measure, mind, in its ratiocinative functions, does not. 
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The sculptor and the painter, for instance, must, to adequately 
formulate their conceptions, master a deal of technical knowl. 
edge the control and application of which calls for an exertion 
of the mind simple and limited compared to the work of the 
mind required for the conception and formulation of the archi- 
tectural subject which, properly understood and treated, is a 
system of mutually affiliated elements, principles and feelings 
of industry, science, and art. 

The painter and the sculptor, the writer and the composer, 
retire to their studios and dens, and there, in solitude and poetie 
mood, conceive and formulate their works on canvas and in 
marble, in phrases and in notes. The ideal and technical ele- 
ments of their work are controlled and applied by themselves 
following the result as it immediately appears under their hands, 
For the final formulation of their work they do not need the 
aid of mechanical arts which they cannot resort to in their 
work-rooms. In their case skill and feeling, method and 
thought are applied simultaneously and undisturbed by extrin- 
sic, or mutually antagonistic influences. 

It is otherwise in the case of the architect who has to con- 
ceive, form, and complete his work under manifold influences 
and circumstances and through varied instrumentalities. 

The architect conceives and shapes his work at once in the 
spirit of fine art and in the spirit of useful art. In his subject 
three broad qualities: Utility, Stability, and Beauty, rule su 
premely and simultaneously. In the successful expression of 
his conception the architect treats these three broad elements at 
once individually, collectively, and integratively. Now, the anal- 
ysis of these three classes, in their application to architecture, 
discloses many categories involving a mass of interdependent 
branches of knowledge the control and application of which 
demand a mental movement so complicated, yet so orderly, as 
to be almost beyond popular comprehension. The very occ& 
sion of the architect’s work is in the utilitarian and social wants 
of the age. The permanence, or stability, of his work is de 
pendent upon his sound knowledge and accurate application of 
mechanical principles. The beauty of his work requires on his 
part a delicate sense of proportion, grace, and feeling of form— 
a refined appreciation and nice satisfaction of the immaterial, 
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and yet inexorable, exactions of good taste prescribed by 
gsthetics. 

Upon receiving a commission the architect is morally and 
legally, appointed at once artist, scientist, and trustee, a triple 
capacity, so to speak, in which he is responsible to client 
and public. When the architect retires to his studio to begin 
his work the peculiar independence of artistic temperament, the 
strange pleasure of scientific thought and the burdensome sense 
of a trust constitute his mental state. Bending over a perfectly 
blank sheet of paper he sets down the planimetrical limits of his 
work. He has so much space within which he is to conceive 
and elaborate a scheme which is to satisfy his client and cost a 
stipulated sum without violating the principles and conventions 
of art, science and business. At the very outset the architect 
proceeds on a compromise between ideal and practical elements. 
The beautiful and the useful are to be combined in his mental 
process and expressed in his work. No matter how circum- 
stances of space or limitations of cost appears to bafile his 
efforts, he must patiently and perseverantly exercise his fac- 
ulties to bring about at last the union of esthetic and utilita- 
rian elements. Proportion and symmetry, variety and homo- 
geneity, grace of form and expression of countenance, con- 
venience and order, structural strength and sanitary conditions, 
mechanical effects and pecuniary limitations, equally demand his 
attention and study. These requirements once implied and 
outlined in his preliminary study, the architect proceeds with 
their full development and application in the building-project 
by the elaboration, in succession, of scale drawings of the gen- 
eral scheme, scale, and full-sized drawings of details of design 
and construction, specifications of the materials to be provided, 
stating the conditions under which they are to be provided, and 
of the works to be performed, setting forth the methods by 
which they are to be performed, in the erection of the struct- 
ure; all of which involves the collection and organization into 
one whole of innumerable details of mechanics, art, and science. 
He computes the general statical requirements of the fabric: 
the bearing capacity of foundations, the rigidity of walls, the 
strength of floors, the connection of organic parts. He attends 
in general and in detail to the carpenter’s work, the plasterer’s 
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work, the plumber’s work, the joiner’s work, and looks into the 
integrity of a multitude of material and mechanical elements 
and effects combined into a stable and permanent structure 
without overlooking the cardinal principle of obtaining the best 
practical results at the least possible outlay. Assisted by 
several draughtsmen, whom he directs and oversees, the archi- 
tect slowly and patiently works his way through a labyrinth of 
scientific principles, artistic elements and social influences, to an 
organic combination of order, beauty, and comfort. 

The architect is both scientific and artistic in the creation of 
his work. There is hardly any architectonic feature which does 
not appeal to his sense of science and art. Aesthetics tells him 
that the column must not be clumsy; science warns him that it 
must not be inadequate in diameter to the superimposed weight, 
The sense of elegance coaxes him to the semicircle arch ; science 
leads him to the equilibration of the arch. Proportion induces 
him to a certain height of the lintel; science reminds him of 
the transverse strength of the material. Grace suggests to him 
the far-projecting console ; science calls upon him to respect in 
it the principle of the cantelever. And so on with almost every 
detail of form and construction. 

The architect further elaborates his work by the aid of plastic 
or chromatic art. He treats the panel in arabesque ; the pilaster 
in flutes or caryatid; the frieze in bas-relief; the capital in 
acanthus and volute, and this surface or the other in some 
scheme of colors peculiar to architective materials. His artistie 
work, subordinate to constructive principles and motives, does 
not end here; for, he may properly be called upon to conceive 
and develop a scheme of interior decoration which, with what 
he has already done of an artistic nature, will be, so to speak, the 
rhetorical emphasis of the architectural substance of his work. 

When he has finished, in the seclusion of his office, the work 
which we have so far indicated, the architect has accomplished 
only part of his task. He has thus far rendered the building- 
project practicable through a clever interpretation and reconci- 
liation of the one thousand and one conflicting conditions and 
circumstances in it involved, including the whims and _ peculiar 
tastes which often characterize his client. The architect is now 
to call for competitive tenders from the various trades which 
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have to do with building. His business ability now comes into 
action in his knowledge of the responsibility of those who bid 
for the execution of his project ; in his judgment of the degree 
of accuracy of the proposals which he receives for the actual 

_execution of his project, and in his conclusion of a contract be- 
tween client and builder. The building-contract consisting, as 
it does, of the plans, specifications, statement of the ways and 
means of proper and honest building, safeguards against busi- 
ness misunderstandings between all concerned, and all such 
conditions and provisions as the protection of the pecuniary 
interests of the case and ordinary commercial morality impera- 
tively demand, may truly be said to be a compendium of the 
art and science of building. 

The building contract signed, the architect becomes responsi- 
ble for the true and final execution of it in so far as he, in 
behalf of his client, has to see that the work performed by the 
contractor comes up, in every particular, to the requirements 
of the contract. The contractor thus becomes the instrument 
with which the architect ultimately puts his work in permanent 
and practical form. Throughout the period of building opera- 
tions, by deputy or in person, the architect watches the mate- 
rials, works, and methods of the contractor with strict reference 
to the brain-work accurately recorded in the contract. Such 
mechanical incidents and business questions as may arise out of 
the complicated process of building, he must meet and settle 
with quick application of engineering skill and equitable exercise 
of judicial faculty. He is, in general, to proceed steadily and 
strongly with the discharge of the moral and legal duties which 
his professional position imposes upon him. In his supervision 
and direction of the works he must not swerve from the nice 
principles and ways which his peculiarly responsible position 
prescribes for the erection of the building in his charge to the 
true intent and meaning of the plans and specifications, and in 
a truly good, substantial, and skilful manner. When the 
structure is thus completed and turned over to its owner, the 
architect’s work is finished. 

It is evident that the architect’s qualifications are mechanical 
faculty, artistic talent, and executive ability. In the discharge 
of his professional duties the architect is at once constructor, 
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artist, and trustee. If he overlooks mechanical principles his 
work fails structurally ; if he is insensible to the delicate but 
firm exactions of esthetic taste his work is artistically defective, 
and if he neglects business methods his work is administratively 
wrong. If the architect at once blunders mechanically, artisti- 
cally, and administratively the result is worse than a botch—a 
crime ; whereas in his industrious, faithful, and competent ad- 
herence to the principles and rules of joint mechanics, art, and 
business the result is a true architectural success which will give 
pleasure, comfort, and profit. 


IV. 


In this triple capacity, and in the attainments and duties 
which it entails, lay the peculiar difficulties of the architect’s 
work. In the complexity of circumstances and conditions 
underlying the conception, development, and final accomplish- 
ment of the architectonic project, lays also the reason why the 
people do not appreciate the architectural profession so readily 
or so well as they do other professions. The popular mind 
grasps such manifestations of human activity as appeal to it 
through sense-impression, or sensation, more easily and more 
readily than it does those which reach +t indirectly through a 
more or less complicated mental sequencer ; for, the order of 
human observation is to empirically apprehend certain uniform- 
ities in the relations of phenomena, and to proceed from them 
to remote circumstances which are the cause of those uniformi- 
ties. In such a process of cognition, as the mind goes from the 
broad and simple phenomena, plainly manifested to the senses, 
to the remote laws of causation, visible to the inductive faculty, 
so goes it from the breadth to the depth of any subject. Mind 
grasps, therefore, the denotation before it grasps the connotation 
of things; and naturally it more readily comprehends a subject 
great in extension than it does one great in intension. This 
mode of procedure, so to speak, of the cognative faculty ex- 
plains, in a great measure, if not wholly, the prevailing vague 
notions with respect to architecture and its professors. It 
explains how the average mind notices the magnitude before it 
observes the architecture of a structure; it explains how the 
mason and carpenter who are daily seen at work are unduly 
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associated in the average mind with the art of building. It 
explains how a woman of considerable culture and position, with 
whom we were conversing about a prominent edifice which we — 
were disposed to admire, eagerly asked who the builder thereof 
was; and how another, of no less culture, went into rhapsody 
over the contractor of her house, while she could not recollect 
the name of her architect under whose supervision and direc- 
tion her contractor was building the house she liked so much. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. Architecture, properly 
defined, understood and practiced, is a subject of great conno- 
tation. It is a comprehensive system of material, ssthetic and 
economic elements and principles controlled and applied under 
variable circumstances of place and life. Its meaning is too 
complex in the number, variety, distinctness, correlation, and 
organization of mechanical, esthetic, and economic matters and 
influences for the multitude to comprehend ; and the profession 
whose object is to know, control, and apply those matters and 
influences cannot receive adequate recognition from the many 
while the many do not appreciate the origin and nature of its 
subject. 


V. 


At this point of our discussion the question which naturally 
arises is: Does the architect, as we have defined him, exist 
among us / 

The true architect does exist among us under circumstances 
somewhat unfavorable to his professional being. The trained 
and cultured architect, who draws inspiration from universal 
thought and life recorded in the imperishable monuments of 
past and contemporary progress, is hampered in his professional 
movement by mixed influences of feeling and locality for which 
he and the society in which he lives are reciprocally responsible 
in so far as there is human responsibility in anything of the sort. 

With respect to purely psychological causes of the indistinct 
character of the architect’s profession in the mind of the many, 
we have already discussed the subject in broad outlines; but, 
at this point we may add that the vague position which, in a 
professional sense, the architect occupies in our society is due in 
a great measure to an intricacy of imperfect artistic notions and 
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questionable practical feelings in the people in so far as such 
notions and feelings concern Architecture. To the practical 
and empirical sense which the American has heretofore fostered 
by the development of material resources, a purely mechanical, 
or directly visible, process of work is more readily noticeable 
and comprehensible than the unseen method of the professional 
architect. Even the lawyer, or physician, whose work is essen- 
tially intellectual, comes directly and personally before the 
people in the practice of his profession. For this reason the 
lawyer’s or physician’s profession is pretty well defined and ree- 
ognized by the people. The architect performs his duties 
and attains his professional achievements indirectly through 
the instrumentality of many distinct but allied arts and trades 
which, in his professional practice, he controls and directs almost 
literally from his desk. For this reason the architect's office, 
or raison @Métre,is but a myth to the many, and at best an 
indistinct idea with many of those who, in education and cir 
cumstances, are above the masses. 

With respect to the architect’s share of blame for his vague 
professional identity in the public mind we note principally a 
lack of active professional organization. Until very recently 
the members of this profession did little or nothing to bring 
themselves as a professional body to the notice of the public in 
the active organized manner in which other professions have 
and do. The American Institute of Architects is an institution 
comparatively old, excellent in purpose, fine in the personal char- 
acter and technical training and general culture of its members, 
but somewhat sluggish and fruitless in collective or organized 
action. The Institute is made up of local societies, or chapters, 
as they are officially called, originally established with a view 
to opening the doors of the Institute to the members of the 
profession throughout our vast territory, and thus concentrate 
and stimulate the professional functions of this body in one 
national organization. The intention and policy of such a 
scheme appear commendable, but for reasons which we cannot 
investigate here, the Institute does not seem to have as yet 
attained its purpose. The American architects have organized 
into local and independent societies instead of being drawn into 
the Institute. The result is that the Americar Institute of 
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Architects has, strictly speaking, neither the nationally repre- 
sentative character, nor the fruitful activity and prestige which 
greater collective force would naturally give to it. 

Some of the local associations, and in particular the Architect- 
ural League of New York, which is composed mainly of young 
men, have manifested a praiseworthy disposition to raise the 
standard of the profession and to bring its work to the notice 
of the public through academic competitions and public exhibi- 
tions. And in praise of the young League be it said that, so 
far as we know, it is the initiator of an organized movement 
which will greatly help to develop and draw the appreciative 
attention of the people to Architecture and its devotees. But 
the League is not an association of architects exclusively. 
Among its members there are architects as well as professional 
decorators, painters, and sculptors. In character and feeling it 
is more artistic than architectonic. Its work is nevertheless 
very praiseworthy in itself, and very valuable supplementarily 
to the actual and prospective work of the distinctively archi- 
tectural associations, which, throughout the country begin to 
show a wholesome awakening to the necessity of organized 
action in behalf of the ideal, scientific, and economic interests of 
the architectonic profession. Such important questions as the 
architect’s standard of qualifications, the ways and means of 
enforcing such a standard, and the methods and conditions 
which should regulate public competitions have of late been 
taken up, more or less earnestly, by these associations. In gen- 
eral, the tendency to a close and active organization is quite 
marked among our architects, so that some, if not most, of the 
difficulties under which the practice and profession of Archi- 
tecture has labored for want of professional organization may 
sooner or later be overcome. 

One of the evils which organization in this field of activity 
may remedy is architectural quackery which has already done 
far too much to retard the improvement of American architect- 
ure. Through the breach of technical exclusiveness incom- 
petency has largely invaded the ranks of the profession. Actu- 
ated by purely mercantile motives, many who have not even 
the rudiments of a general education, which might give to their 
work at least a certain dilletantic grace, have entered the broad 
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and varied field of Architecture to obstruct and distress, with 
their clumsy ways of thought and work, the progress of com- 
petency. Without ill-will, and wholly unconscious of mischief; 
these quacks sow weeds in a fertile field so that the wholesome 
plant, husbanded by the conscientious, trained, and gifted, must 
force its legitimate and natural growth against retardative in- 
fluences. Having mastered one or another of the trades sup- 
plemental to the comprehensive art of building, these individu- 
als innocently fancy themselves fully equipped to successfully 
grasp and master the whole building scheme, and the zest with 
which they enter, what to them must appear as an arena of 
personal tournament, and the presumptuous air with which they 
proclaim their advent, show how much untold bliss may be 
realized from stupendous self-ignorance. 

Although the architectonic failure of the work of these in- 
competent individuals sooner or later becomes painfully appar- 
ent to those who are unfortunate enough to employ them, the 
discredit of failure extends beyond the narrow limits within 
which it should properly fall; because the quack in this line of 
business has no scruples in palming himself off to the public as 
architect, and because those who are misled into his hands by 
the name thus misapplied, seeing that, after all the fuss and 
floundering of the architect, their interests in matters of build- 
ing are jeopardized and often sacrificed, readily doubt whether 
there is, after all, any reason for the architect’s being. People 
who are thus humbugged by tolerated impostors in the profes- 
sion of architecture, are ignorantly inclined to entertain and 
propagate among their no better instructed acquaintances the 
notion that the employment of an architect is at best an unnec- 
essary luxury, if not a positive harm. The vague notion which 
they already have of the qualifications of the architect is apt to 
give way toa fixed prejudice against the architect as soon as 
they have had dealings with a self-styled architect who, in his 
ignorace of the essential principles and legitimate methods of 
the profession, leads them to all but complete ruin. The com- 
petent architects have thus suffered from the quacks more than 
they have been disposed to believe. 

Until lately the responsible and competent members of the 
profession assumed towards architectural quacks a passive atti- 
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tude at once implying an unconscious contempt for false pre- 
tenses and an intuitive assurance that competency would souner 
or later conquer and drive incompetency to the wall. The 
deplorable results of incompetence have been and are so many 
that the true architects, supported in a measure by the best 
informed of the public, begin to bestir themselves to check the 
further development of the architectural quack who is beyond 
question a social evil in the propagation and perpetuation of 
abominations in a field of activity so intimately connected with 
the material, domestic, esthetic, moral, and economic interests 
of the individual and of society. 

We have intimated that lack of organization, and consequent 
lack of academic activity, on the part of architects, is to be 
regretted. With respect to this we would note that the in- 
tensely commercial spirit of our nation has heretofore been an 
influence unfavorable to the academic activity of our architects. 
As members of society architects live in characteristically com- 
mercial communities, the conditions and exactions of which do 
not strongly favor any but the selfish or purely practical phase 
of a profession. In such communities there is a strong inclina- 
tion to measure success by the pecuniary standard. Such an 
inclination, good and even praiseworthy as it may be in its way, 
is not by itself an incentive to the higher and nobler aspirations 
of a liberal profession. Architects, as a class, cannot help par- 
taking of the general character and feeling of the communities 
in which they live and work, and consequently they are prone, 
like other active members of society, to practice their profession 
from selfish motives only slightly tempered with scholarly feel- 
ings. The practical requirements of society thus impede them 
from giving more time than they do to the cultivation of ideal 
ends which, even if attained, would not bring to them the 
pleasure and prestige of success in the eyes of those among 
whom they live. In fact there are among us men who, as 
architects, have achieved great things but who are not, from a 
popular point of view, so conspicuous in their professional 
worth as they are in their financial position. 
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VI. 


With reference to the material circumstances of architecture 
there are local and speculative conditions which, in our larger 
cities in particular, are obstacles to a proper and full architect- 
ural development. A serious drawback to such a development 
is the general laying out of cities in rectangular or square blocks 
divided into long and narrow lots. The regulation twenty-five 
foot lot is an awkward physical limitation to street architecture 
in that it prevents breadth of proportion and dignity of com- 
position in the treatment of exteriors, and openness of plan and 
effect of perspective in interiors. The immense growth of most 
of our cities has so enhanced the commercial value of land as to 
aggravate the limitations inherent to the narrow building site. 
The American architect is, by such restrictions of space, tram- 
melled in his artistic feeling and tasked to the utmost in his 
mechanical ingenuity. The architectural defects growing out 
of limitations of space are necessarily propagated from lot to 
lot along our city streets until the entire line of vision appears 
as an uninterrupted series of architectural oddities. The city 
which presents the most conspicuous illustration of such a 
peculiar architectural perspective is perhaps New York—the 
metropolis of the western hemisphere. Along with many beau- 
tiful details and considerable knack of composition there is in 
the perspective of the streets of the great metropolis a gener- 
ally slouchy appearance due to want of repose and consecutive 
order in the architectural body. There is a distressing restless- 
ness in the absence of a base line for the eye to rest upon and 
follow the converging lines. In the lack of repose there is 
want of noble deportment, as in the lack of continuity of design 
there is want of elegance; and in the absence of both order of 
composition and grace of form in the architectural vista, in vain 
we look for architectural refinement. 

Besides the disadvantages of the narrow lot there are others 
in the area lines, stoop lines, and building lines which are 
rudely made use of to set up stock design railings, clumsy 
newel posts, steep and narrow stoops, yawning areas, break-neck 
steps, dangerously raised cope-stones, feet-torturing sidewalk- 
lights, awe-inspiring elevator wells, and gapping “ dives,” all 
of which are worse than objectionable from an architectural 
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point of view, because they completely swamp the architec- 
tonic base. Here and there we notice a disposition and even 
an effort of the architect to obliterate these lines, but tradition, 
or commercial reclame, too often proves too strong against such 
an improvement. The effort of the architect in that respect is 
often neutralized by the placing of gaudy show-cases, or by 
the exhibition of goods over nearly one-half of the sidewalk, or 
by the erection of railings, for which there are neither practical 
nor esthetic reasons. To make matters worse municipal author- 
ity allows or tolerates along the sidewalk rickety wooden awn- 
ings, garbage boxes, twisted and rusty lamp/ess poles, ragged 
and rotten telegraph poles, blood-red spiral barber poles and 
one thousand and one barbaric devices which the smail and big 
traders conceive and set up to proclaim the virtues of their 
business. So much slovenliness along the sidewalk is fatal to 
architectural effect. It certainly obstructs, in fact and feeling, 
any point of view which a street architecturally affords, and 
mufties the base line, which is to architecture what the base 
note is to music. | 
Not the least evil in our Architecture is the promiscuous 
manner in which signs of horrible designs and sizes are fixed 
on the facades. It is true that in some cases the signs perform 
a charitable office in covering architectural monstrosities, but it 
is also true that generally they cover that which is intended to 
be, and should be, exposed to view. In many cases the archi- 
tect, dreading the onslaught of the sign upon his fagade, takes 
pains to provide a place in the design where the sign may be 
conspicuous without doing undue harm to the architectural 
countenance and expression of the front; but the man, whose 
name and business the sign displays, often overlooks the archi- 
tect’s intention and places the formidable sign-board over some 
elegant frieze, cornice, or some other vital member of the 
architectural composition, leaving perfectly blank the space 
which is architecturaily intended for it. The artistic motive of 
the facade is thus mercilessly stifled and the architect’s knack 
of composition rudely hidden. 
Economic considerations often lead to violations of funda- 
mental principles of plan and elevation even in cases where 
restrictions of space are greatly removed. In the building 
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project motives and principles generally prevail similar to those 
which prompt and rule the investment of funds in other fields 
of industry and commerce. In the study and development of 
the building project it is the architect’s maxim and duty to 
take into serious account well-considered economy, but un- 
fortunately for the practice of Architecture one of the idiosyn- 
crasies of the business man is to expect and claim a higher per- 
centage of profit in his investments in improved real estate than 
in any other kind of investment, so that the architect is usually 
called upon and often forced to satisfy exaggerated conditions 
and requirements of economy largely at the cost of the higher 
feelings, thoughts, and rules of his art. The evils growing out 
of the speculative conditions of building are but too often 
cramped and awkward interiors, dizzy and gawky elevations and 
structural make-shifts. In order to crowd more tenants to the 
square yard than nature ever intended, supposed want of 
breadth is made up in height, and fancied lack of area is 
remedied at the cost of light and air. Cupidity, mistaken for 
economy, is satisfied with inferior materials, and bustle, mis- 
taken for consistent expedition, is content with slovenly work. 
The conscientious architect endeavors to properly modify and 


meet the requirements of his client, but it is the genuine quack 
architect who boldly undertakes to serve the man of exagger- 
ated speculative nature by the commission of architectural dis 
orders which eventually impair the intended result in insuff- 
cient accommodations, structural defects, artistic deformities, 
and consequent repairs, renewals, and alterations, or destroy it 


totally by positive disaster. 


VIL. 


Notwithstanding the difficulties which we have broadly 
pointed out, the American architect is steadily and surely ad- 
vancing towards the high place which his noble profession pre- 
pares for him in the higher and more honored walks of life. 
It is true that we, as a people, are yet more mechanical than 
artistic, more commercial than professional, and that our archi- 
tecture largely partakes of our general character; yet, even in 
its somewhat unsatisfactory form, American architecture shows 
traces of a decidedly good direction, which, eventually encour- 
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aged by the appreciation of a highly civilized people, may be- 
come a positive movement for the highest possible architectonic 
achievements. 

The progress of Architecture, as an embodiment of the 
practical and esthetic requirements of the people, follows 
closely the traditions and general development of the nation ; 
and it is with reference to these traditions and contemporary 
development that the architectural state should be considered to 
critically determine its true meaning and value. The thoughts, 
habits, and wants of a people are more clearly reflected in its 
architecture than in any other art. Even written history, com- 
pared to architecture, very imperfectly transmits to posterity 
the life and thought of nations. It is through architectural 
remains principally that we obtain trustworthy evidences of the 
general condition of even pre-historic people; a fact which 
proves Architecture to be literally and romantically the most 
constructive and enduring of the arts. People of past great- 
ness retain a peculiar pride in the architectural monuments 
which in eloquent silence attest to traditional glory, and which 
are often the source of inspiration and incentive for renewed 
creative efforts. 

The American architect is, comparatively speaking, under no 
immediate traditional influences in the evolution of his art. 
Whatever inspiration he has he receives from a cultured obser- 
vation of past and contemporary history of foreign architecture. 
His sympathies move along an intermediate path between a 
praiseworthy patriotism and a reverence for foreign history 
with which he is unconsciously affiliated. Such a dual inward 
state, combined with the external requirements and mental con- 
ditions of the society in which he lives, gives him the artistic 
versatility and mechanical ingenuity with which he generally 
characterizes his work. In a narrow sense the American archi- 
tect follows no school, while in a broad sense he is at home with 
any school. Consequently our architecture is, so to speak, a 
gorgeous whole made up of fine heterogeneous parts. In com- 
position it lacks uniformity of motive, in design it is clever, and 
in the whole it betrays an exuberance of spirits leading to the 
picturesque a little farther than is consistent with the fundamen- 
tal principles and methods of construction which underlie the 
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sober and legitimate development of the architectural scheme, 
So indefinite an architectural character reflects an indefinite 
social character. It betrays a fast developing social mind and 
an equally fast developing environment in process of adjusting 
themselves to each other. 

But, the tendency of our architects to a more serious treat- 
ment of the subject of their art, and the corresponding tendency 
of the public to be pleased with such a treatment, point to a 
degree of correspondence already attained between the mental 
and material circumstances of our social organism, and to the 
fact that we, as a people, have reached a stage of anthropo- 
graphical growth at which we begin to appreciate and satisfy 
the higher and nobler wants of the mind through the developed 
material resources which in their undeveloped state, in the pre- 
ceding stages of progress, necessarily engrossed our attention to 
the exclusion of the cultivation and indulgence of the contem- 
plative faculties. To the general intellectual and material pros- 
perity of the country succeeds thus an artistic and scientific 
movement which eventually perpetuates itself in civil archi- 
tecture and the allied arts. In its utilitarian and esthetic 
aspects, an advanced state of architecture is contemporary with 
an advanced state of civilization. Architecture is in fact the 
art of edification. It is the monumental materialization of the 
associations of life which find their efficacy in the humanizing 
feelings and motives of the race. It expresses, records, and 
renders impressive our sentiments, thoughts, and activities in 
home-surroundings, in seats of learning, in halls of legislation, 
justice, and commercial intercourse. It edifies our feelings in 
temples of the Muses, and solemnizes our worship in temples of 
religion. In general, it refines and elevates sense and mind in 
the midst of the influences and motives of consortion. 

That we are approaching such an advanced state of civiliza- 
tion as will bring about an advanced state of architecture can 
scarcely be doubted in view of the recognized traits of our 
people. There is in them a good will, and even enthusiasm, 
for intellectual improvement, a versatility which disposes the 
mind to appreciate the true and the beautiful in life and thought, 
and a consciousness of that which should be appreciated and 
assimilated, which consciousness is a preliminary condition to 
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an inward sympathy for that which should be konwn, valued, 
and applied. Such traits are preliminary conditions to a highly 
developed social organism, the refined, moral, intellectual, 
esthetic, and material resources of which will be symbolized 
and proclaimed in a definite and dignified national school of 
Architecture. 

A tendency to a definite architectural movement is, as we 
have indicated, already apparent in a better comprehension and 
treatment of the architectural subject, and in a disposition of 
the cultured public to encourage and support such a tendency. 
It is also manifest in the earnest desire of the practicing archi- 
tects to foster the interests of their profession by organization, 
in the multiplication of technical periodicals and increase of 
popular literature on matters architectural, in the establishment 
of chairs of Architecture in our leading educational institutions 
and in other ways. 

It is directly manifested in our more recent architecture, par- 
ticularly in the ecclesiastical and suburban branches which are 
comparatively free from the drawbacks and limitations of the 
street-branch. In our recent buildings we notice a tendency to 
breadth of proportion, structural motive, and grouping of parts 
into an organic whole animated with expressive decoration. In 
the interiors we detect traces of a refined feeling of design, 
elegance of simplicity, and meaning of form in contrast to the 
tawdry and vulgar compositions of earlier days. So good a 
tendency, favored by the ever-improving intellectual and 
esthetic conditions of society, and strengthened in impetus and 
effect by the finer feeling and training, and consequent im- 
proved efficiency of the architectural profession, will sooner or 
later assume the character and force of a positive movement 
leading to results which will mark great and permanent national 


progress. 
E. GANDOLFO. 
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SERMON OF PRESIDENT DWIGHT PREACHED IN THE 
UNIVERSITY CHAPEL ON THE FIRST SUNDAY 
OF THE ACADEMICAL YEAR.* 


Psalm xvi. 6: The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places. 


So says the Psalmist of himself. We who are assembled here 
this morning as a peculiar community may take his words upon 
our lips, and may bear with us the thought that to us also the 
same blessing has been given. And on a day like this, which 
opens a new life to some of us and begins a new year for all of 
us, it may be especially fitting that we should call to mind the 
distinctive privileges which belong to our membership of the 
University and the obligations to duty and service which they 
bring upon us. In this way the Christian teaching of thankful- 
ness and devotion may present itself impressively, as it is sugges- 
ted by our condition and by the hour. 

Among the peculiar privileges of our life here, the first which 
will naturally occur to us is that which pertains to the intellectual 
character of the place and its work. The person who enters the 
University determines his course for the future. In the act of 
uniting himself with it, as we may say, he establishes a purpose 
which may have been wavering or uncertain before, and turns his 
life permanently away from the more outward sphere to the more 
inward one. He has now decided to be an educated man, and 
whatever may open to him as his special calling in the coming 
years—even if he devotes himself to trade, or to any of the more 
active occupations which offer themselves to his choice—he will, 
because of this decision, be a different man from what he could 
have been otherwise; he will have an intellectual element in his 
living unknown to the generality of those about him. 

The special blessing connected with this intellectual element 
lies, in the first place, in the pleasure and satisfaction which the 

* This sermon, which was preached on the first Sunday of the aca- 
demical year (Sept. 23, 1888), is printed here at the special request of 
some who listened to it. 
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mind always has in acquiring knowledge. Our business is to be 
learners, and the paths of learning open widely before us. As we 
give ourselves earnestly and faithfully to this business, we are 
continually gaining new measures of knowledge. With each new 
measure, we have a sense of new power. We have, also, a vision 
of larger possibilities. And with the new power and the greater 
possibilities there comes into the soul of the true and ardent man 
increased enjoyment of the highest and noblest kind. To know 
more this year than we did last year; to be sure of knowing more 
at the end of another year than we do to-day; is not only the 
prerogative of the student, but his delight, an experience of his 
inmost life which abides with him most happily and hopefully. 

I cannot but think however, that, great as is this satisfaction in 
our increasing knowledge, there is a still greater one connected 
with our peculiar life—and that is, the satisfaction involved in 
the fact that, as educated men, we become men of thought. The 
solitary hours, when one is alone with himself, are the hours in 
which we have the deepest need. At other times, we may find 
our wants supplied by what those around us can furnish. But 
in these seasons we are dependent on our own resources. The 
necessity of our life therefore is, that these should not fail, if we 
are to attain that rich happiness which belongs to our best con- 
dition. Now the final aim of the University, in all that it does 
for those who enter within its walls, is to make them thus men of 
thought. For this all studies are designed ; to this end inspira- 
tions and impulses are set in motion; to effect this the influences 
from the past are preserved and cherished ; and in order that this 
may be accomplished the place itself, as it were, breathes into 
every one, as far as may be possible, its own elevating and quick- 
ening spirit. So true is this, that the student who begins his life 
here and opens his mind at once to the influences which come 
upon him, will find, even from the outset, the stirrings of higher 
and better thought ; and, when he comes to the end of his course 
and thinks of what it has given him, he will recognize in this gift 
that which most fully repays him for his efforts and most com- 
pletely satisfies him as a man. It is not so much what we have 
learned and what we know—great as is the blessing thus afforded 
us—as what we think, that leads us in after years to look back 
upon the time spent here as a golden period. Itisa golden period 
in its richer fruitage of our thinking, because the seed of our 
thinking and our power of thought is planted here. 
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A third element of privilege in the life of this place, which will 
suggest itself to every mind, is found in the possibilities of friendly 
intercourse which are so abundant here. It is the experience of 
all that there is no sphere so adapted to manly friendship of the 
higher order as the sphere of the University. Men are at the 
warm-hearted age when they enter this sphere—all alike waking 
up to life in its spring-time attractiveness, all alike free from sus- 
picion and ready for generous emotion and kindly helpfulness, all 
alike having that leisure of the soul’s life which pertains to the 
student years, when the busy wurld is yet outside of daily thought, 
and out of which affection for those around us grows so easily, 
The surroundings, too, which encircle all, and the common life and 
duties which continue so long ard give so many opportunities for 
gaining knowledge of each other’s characters, fit themselves, as 
we may say, closely into the sympathies and impulses of the age 
in life, and thus make their continual contribution to the same 


result. And then, bow closely and naturally does this movement 


of heart toward heart unite itself with that other element of our 
life which has just been mentioned—the thoughtful element, as we 
may call it —and thus give to friendships here, when they are 
rightly formed, the most pure and satisfying character. The 
place becomes to us a place of education, in this way, both for 


mind and heart—the intellectual and emotional parts of our nature 
working together to the same end, and after the manner in which 
they must work if this end is to be the true development of man- 
hood. 

A fourth element in the privilege of our peculiar life is connected 
with this fact now mentioned. The time which we spend here is 
a formative period. It is a period, therefore, in which everything 
that we take into ourselves and make our own, will become our 
permanent possession. This is more truly the case than it can be 
afterwards—though it may be true in some measure of all parts 
of our career—for in the formative time we are determining our 
lines of thought and action, and establishing our purposes, and 
fixing the habits which are to govern the future, and in every 
way creating the man within us. If the person who enters the 
University, therefore, turns his course in the right direction at 
the beginning, he will find that every acquisition and every thought 
and every friendship will become a part of himself, an abiding 
influence which will tell upon character and life. I doubt whether 
we, any of us, realize in thought the fullness of the blessing thus 
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placed in our possession here, while yet we are within the limits 
of the student years. The understanding of it comes more fully 
afterwards—and oftentimes partly in connection with the re- 
calling of what might have been, had we given greater heed to 
the opportunity and privilege offered to us. But if we only 
allow ourselves to reflect upon it for a moment, we must surely 
know that the building time is the time of promise, and that 
what is placed in the foundation walls is that upon which every- 
thing of the superstructure rests. In this sense, the beginner has 
the greatest privilege. He starts the whole course. He opens 
the way for himself to all that may follow after. And as he 
gains for his character, or firmly fixes in his mind, that which 
makes the basis of manly life, he may see that it will be certainly 
secure, for the future must rest upon it. It is a pleasant time, 
the time of placing the foundations of intellectual and spiritual 
life, for then the man has himself, as it were, peculiarly in his 
own power. He can make of himself in his essential manhood 
what he will, and can be sure that what he does will remain. 
The lines, we may most truly say, fall in pleasant places to every 
one to whom, in his youth, is given the privilege of going through 
this formative period in a place where all the elements of the 
highest kind of life are found ready for him to receive them into 
himself, if he will, and where, as he receives them, he may know 
that, by the very law of our nature, they must become living 
forces working for all the future. The thing which he is doing 
day by day—whatever it may be, so it be in accordance with 
the genuine and noble spirit of the place—turns for him into the 
sure foundation for something greater, and establishes, in its 
measure, the life of the mind and soul. 

There is one other element in the privilege of our life here, to 
which our thoughts may well turn whenever we call to mind 
what the University gives to us. We belong to a great brother- 
hood of educated and honorably living men, the formative period 
of whose life was passed here. I say, of men who are living 
honorably according to the true principles which govern educated 
men, for though there may be among the sons of the University, 
younger or older, those who have abandoned these principles and 
rejected their power, we all feel at once, and are ready to say, 
that they are not of us, in the deepest sense, but were only once 
with us. They do not represent the real life which is formed by 
the influences and inspirations—the learning and the thinking— 
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the mind-movement and the soul-movement of this place. They 
have lost the life out of themselves, and belong here only in name, 
as shadows out of whic’. ‘he substance has gone. The true sons 
of the University are the company of men who, whether at the be 
ginning or the ending of their life’s course, are living honorably 
and rightly as educated men ;—and in this company every one who 
enters here has the privilege of membership, and of all the influences 
attendant upon such membership.—And what is the measure of 
this privilege? It is one of the mysteries and blessings of our 
life, that we do not live wholly in or of ourselves. There are 
forces, which mould us and impel us, coming upon our life con- 
tinually from those by whom we are surrounded, and even from 
those who are separated from us by a far distance in time or space, 
Now in a University these forces have their origin in the common 
life and spirit of all who have had their dwelling within its walls, 
If the history of the University goes back for two centuries, these 
forces started long since. Long before the men of the present or 
their fathers entered upon their course of education, the character 
of the forces was determined and they began their work for all 
lives. The men of the early years passed them over as if a legacy 
to succeeding generations, and the children’s children, as we may 
say, inherit what the ancestors had to give them. But in any 
University worthy of the name, and surely in ours, these forces 
work for the highest order of living. Every man who comes 
within the sphere of their working receives their influence into 
himself—consciously it may be at times, but far oftener uncon- 
sciously—and in this influence experiences a blessing which he 
cannot estimate. I know not how we may measure influences 
accurately—but it sometimes seems to me, as I think of it, that 
this force which comes out of the unseen is the greatest which 
penetrates our life. Whether it be so or not, its results, beyond 
all question, are a most important and essential part of our indi- 
vidual manhood, and we feel, every one of us, in our best moments 
the inspiration of the brotherhood. The lines of our life which 
include us within this brotherhood are lines which fall to us in 
pleasant places. 

What I have thus said of the elements and privileges of our 
University life is familiar to our thought. I have only purposed 
to suggest to you what you all know indeed, but yet may well 
call to mind anew with the opening of the new year. The bless- 
ings are none the less worthy of mention because every one of 
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us can think of them for himself. The pleasant places are none 
the less pleasant because they are familiar. But the thought of 
them should be for other ends than mere enjoyment or satisfaction. 
Life here is, and ought to be, manly life, and the remembrance of 
what it gives us should incite to the duty which lies near the 
peculiar blessings. What is this duty? What is thus the teach- 
ing of the hour and of its thought ? 

I cannot but think that the first duty, and the first lesson, is that 
of thankfulness to the Divine Friend and Father who has allot- 
ted to us our life here. The student who passes within the gate- 
way of these pleasant places finds peculiar gifts awaiting him. 
The visioo which opens before his mind is a delightful one, and, 
as he moves forward to the realization of what is offered, he finds 
the experience of his daily life fulfilling, and more than fulfilling, 
the picture which he saw at first. How can he begin his course, 
or go forward in it, without the remembrance of the giver of the 
blessings ? How can he fail to be grateful for what he has re- 
ceived? There is much that is interesting in the thought of the 
University life. But I know of nothing more interesting, or 
more true, than the thought of this life as prepared by the kind 
ordering of God for the fitting of peculiarly privileged men for 
the highest works and walks in the world, The movement of a 
divine influence and inspiration in the hearts of those who founded 
it; the impulse which led generous and self-sacrificing friends to 
consecrate effort, and study, and gifts for its growth and success; 
the impartation of a common purpose to all who carried it for- 
ward through its past history; the perpetuating of the scholarly 
and Christian spirit from one generation of students to another— 
all this seems to have been devised and arranged by a guiding 
Providence, in order that we, and those who follow us, may inherit 
the fullness of the good things. Other men labored and wrought 
under the inspiration from heaven, and we enter into the results 
of what they did. But asthe plan reaches to us, and the ends of 
the generations, as it were, come down to meet each one of our 
lives, the mind of every man here, if he thinks of himself and 
realizes what has been allotted to him, must gratefully look to the 
great benefactor. If he does not, he loses out of himself the im- 
pulse of a manly soul and forgets the lesson taught him by the 
very place in which he lives. Nay, more than this, he denies the 
noblest part of his nature, for when the peculiar gifts and bless- 
ings which enter within the sphere of inmost personal experience 
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and contribute richly to make us what we really are become the 
objects of our thought, all that is best in our souls responds to 
them, and thus emotion gladly answers to thought and remem- 
brance. 

But when we speak of thankfulness in such a connection ag 
this, we may most fitly think of it, not simply as an emotion, but 
as an incentive to the fulfillment of duty. The true student in 
the University, as I am sure we shall all agree, is impelled to his 
work by other causes than the rules of his daily life which are 
established for him. The higher motives are those which he 
appreciates. He uses the privileges for what he may gain for 
himself by means of them. He is glad to add to his knowledge 
for the sake of knowing, and for the pure pleasure which the 
enlarging sphere of thought may make possible for him. But he 
also moves forward—and this is the true and natural movement 
of his generous spirit—under the inspiring force of the thought 
that a great life-blessing has been offered to him; and in grate- 
ful acknowledgment of it he would prove himself worthy of the 
gift. What is the impulse which carries on the son of a noble 
family to a noble life? Is it not the thought of the blessing be- 
stowed upon him in that gift of God which gave him his life in 
such a household ? The thankful appreciation of what the bless- 
ing is for himself makes him earnest for every duty and service 
which it involves. So also it will and must be with the son of 
this greater household. And this fulfillment of duty will be in 
the lines of privilege of which we have spoken at the beginning. 

It will be so, first, with reference to thought and study. The 
student who comes here for the first time, or the one who returns 
after the enjoyment of past blessings, will, as he remembers that 
this peculiar life is a gift to him from God, press forward in his 
learning and thinking under the influence of grateful feeling. I 
bear within me, he will say to himself, the consciousness that a 
greater than earthly Friend has opened to my mind what this 
place has to bestow. I must act in accordance with what this 
consciousness would dictate. Opportunities must be used, the 
daily work must be accomplished, truth must be sought after for 
its own sake and with honest purpose. We must put forth our 
effort to know because knowing is good, and must receive all 
knowledge into sound and loving hearts. We do not come hither 
merely to get ready for a particular work in the world, as the 


youth learns a trade. We come hither to be educated men, and 
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with a growing sense of the value of the privilege. We are free, 
and not in bondage to a law or rule, because we have this true 
purpose and rejoice in what is bestowed upon us. This is the . 
sentiment and attitude of the genuine son of the University who 
thankfully appreciates the glory of his sonship. The impulse of 
his gratitude unites with the inspiration coming from the manly 
sense of privilege, or of duty, to bear him on with energy, and 
with sincerity also. 

I commend to you this thought, my friends. The duties of this 
place are not tasks to be avoided or disliked. They are what 
brings into our possession the peculiar blessing which has fallen 
to us. The gateway of knowledge is near them, and, what is 
even better than this, the gateway of a thoughtful life, pure in its 
happiness and ever increasingly rich in its gifts. In the thought- 
lessness or the pleasures of the moment you may forget this truth, 
You may suffer the hours to pass without taking advantage of 
them. You may even-—~as some have done before you—throw 
away the good which is ready for your reception. But so soon 
as you summon yourself back to the right working of your mind 
and view things as they really are, you will see that this is the 
result of thoughtlessness indeed—you will see that it is not the use 
but the abuse of what is given you, an abuse which is unworthy 
of your manliest character, and especially unworthy of one who 
owes such great possibilities to the kindness of that Friend who 
allots all things in wisdom and love. Think what the place is, 
and what it involves of good for your life—think of the source 
from which the privilege of dwelling in the place and knowing its 
good in your own experience came to you—and then follow in 
the line of your thinking. You will then need no exhortation 
from another, but will move joyously to duty and privilege from 
the impulse of your own deepest and loftiest sentiment. We call 
you only to let the thought of the allotment of the pleasant places 
abide with its genuine power within your soul constantly ; and 
we know it will be well with you, if your action is in harmony 
with your thought. This harmony is trae manhood, and has in it 
the promise of these years. 

And then, what shall we say of friendship and the brotherhood ? 
The son of the University who connects the fact of his sonship with 
the allotment of the Divine Friend and Father will have, here 
again, a sentiment to guide him and an inspiration to impel him 
in relation to these elements of his life. Being conscious of the 
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blessings which they involve and of the true purpose of living 
here, he will seek the friendships which have the most of good 
within them, and will ever try to be worthy of the great brother- 

hood, The University life is the best for character in the form. 
ative period, largely because it offers such opportunities for 
friendly influence, while the working of its own spirit is always 
towards the selection of those whose friendly influence is the best, 
We judge things rightly, not by the evil side which we sometimes 
see, but by the tendencies, and by the inward spirit which guides 
and moves. And when we judge thus, who can doubt that in 
these seats of thought and learning the inspiration is for good? 
There is no place in the world where the men of highest purpose, 
and manoliest spirit, and purest thought and life are more sure to 
gain the approval of the common sentiment, and none where the 
influence of such men more naturally and gently and powerfully 
works its way into any or every receptive soul. 

The duty of your life here, my friend—nay, I may better say, 
the privilege of your life here—is so to take into yourself these 
best influences which the familiar associations of the place offer to 
you, that the noblest part of others’ lives shall become, in some 
true sense, a portion of yourown. If you do not carelessly or wil- 
fully turn away from the choice and pure friendships to the lower 
and baser ones, which, alas, are sometimes possible even here, you 
will surely gain the good as you open the doors of your heart. It 
will find its way into your inmost living constantly, and after the 
most helpful and delightful manner. Its entrance will be through 
that daily intercourse by means of which friends become united 
together. Its working power in the soul will be manifest in all 
the lines of character and experience. Its results will be a larger 
and continually larger measure of itself—a good which you will 
understand more thoroughly, as you understand more and more 
fully, in after years, what you are and have become. I ask you to 
think of the blessing and to make it your own. 

And what can duty to the great brotherhood be for you, but to 
live worthily of membership in it? The man who knows, in any 
measure, what the gift bestowed upon him in the University is, 
and who thankfully acknowledges it as a gift for his true life, will 
not need to be reminded of the obligation imposed upon him by 
reason of the fact that he shares it with a great company both of 
the past and the present. He will rather, as he rejoices in the 
knowledge that he is surrounded by inspirations coming from 
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those who are seen and those who are unseen, give his energies 
willingly and joyfully to the bringing of his personal life into 
harmony with these inspirations. He will take care—not from 
the sense of duty merely, but from the grateful impulses of his’ 
heart—that the pleasant places, in which he is spending these 
years, receive no harm or defilement from his presence in them. 
He will keep himself pure and thoughtful and earnest and honor- 
able, because the spirit of the brotherhood is such. The son of the 
University, he will feel, must be deserving of the name. The 
favored man—favored of the all-disposing Father—who has re- 
ceived the inheritance which has been handed down from the 
older brothers of the household, as they passed on to other scenes 
with ennobled life, will strive in all faithfulness to gather for 
himself the fruit of the inheritance and, when he has satisfied his 
own wants, to leave it in all the riches of its blessing for those 
who follow him. 

The years here are, as we have said, the formative years 
of life. In view of this happy, yet serious and all-important and 
impressive fact, action and purpose in these years become essen” 
tial to the future. The course turned here into the right line will 
be always right. The knowledge, and thought, and friendship, 
and the soul’s life coming from them, which are established here, 
will be secure hereafter. All things, as we may say, are in your 
power to-day. As the gateway of the year and the life opens to- 
day, let me point you to the blessing which lies within the gate- 
way, and say to you, as one who has long known and loved the 
pleasant places, that, if you will receive to yourselves the true 
spirit of the University, you will find it ever an inspiration toward 
good; and let me say, also, that the spirit of the University is the 
spirit of duty as impelled by thankfulness—the spirit which 
recognizes in the allotment of our life the gift of a Divine Friend, 
and rejoices to be worthy of the blessing which He bestows. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN. 


No. 60.—WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 29, 1888. 


Sunday, September 23.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. m, 
Rev. President Dwight.—Yale Young Men’s Christian Association 
Monthly Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.45 p. mM. Address by President 
Dwight. 

Wednesday, September 26.—Psychology (University Lecture)—Pro- 
fessor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 P. M. 

Thursday, September 27.—Law School—Fall Term opens—Lecture 
Room, No. 13 Court House, 12 M.—College Faculty Meeting—7 Treasury 
Building, 4 P. Mr 

Friday, September 28.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 
89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 Pp. M. 

Yale Law School.—Professor Wayland will meet the undergraduate 
classes in the Junior Lecture Room, No. 18 Court House, at 12 M., on 
Thursday, September 27. Professor Baldwin will meet the graduate 
class in the Faculty Room, No. 18 Court House, at 12.30 P. M., on the 


same day. 


No. 61—WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 6, 1888. 


Sunday, September 30.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. mM. 
Rev. Joseph Anderson, D.D., of Waterbury.—General Religious Meet- 
ing—Dwight Hall, 6.30 p.m. Address by the Rev. H. P. Nichols, of 
Trinity Church. 

Monday, October 1.—School of the Fine Arts—School year opens. 

Wednesday, October 3.—Medical School—Matriculation examination. 
Medical School, 150 York st., 9 a. M.—Psychology—(University Lecture) 
—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 Pp. m.—Semitic Club—Paper by 
Professor Harper, on The Work of the Club for the coming Year. 
Room B, East Divinity Hall, 7 P. m. 

Thursday, October 4.—Medical School—Fall Term opens—Medical 
School, 150 York st. 

Friday, October 5.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, 
Dwight Hall, 6.45 p. m.—Lecture Preparatory to Communion Service— 
Dwight Hall, 7.30 P. M. 

Hugh Chamberlain Greek Prize.—The Hugh Chamberlain Greek 
Prize, being the income for one year of a fund of one thousand dollars, 
given in 1886 by the Hon. Daniel H. Chamberlain, LL.D., of New York 
City, is divided between Bernard Melzar Allen, of Waltham, Mass., 
who was prepared for College at Phillips Academy, Andcver, Mass., 
and Emanuel Frank Snydacker, of Chicago, Ill., who was prepared at 
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the South Division High School, Chicago; honorable mention is also 
made of the examinations of Henry Barrett Hinckley, of Northampton, 
Mass., who was prepared at the New Church School, Waltham, Mass., 
and of William Lloyd Kitchel, of New Haven, Conn., who was pre- - 
pared at the New Haven High School. 

This prize is offered annually to the members of the class entering 
College, for the best examination in the Greek required for admission. 


Bristed Scholarship Examination.—The next examination for the 
Bristed Scholarship, which is open to members of the Sophomore and 
Junior classes in College, will be held on May 6, 7 and 8, 1889. The 
subjects for examination will be as follows : 

In Latin, Cicero—Tusculan Disputations, Book I; Lucretius—Book 
V.; Catullus—the selections in Crowell’s edition ; Vergil—the Georgics ; 
Horace—the Epistles ; Latin Composition. 

In Greek, Homer—the Iliad, with questions on the composition and 
form of the poems, their historical value, the Homeric language ; 
Plato—the Phaedo. 

In Mathematics—to the end of the Sophomore year’s work. 


No. 62—WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 13, 1888. 


Sunday, October 7.—Public Worship, followed by Communion Service 
—Battell Chapel, 10.304. mM. Rev. President Dwight.—General Religious 
Meeting, to be addressed by students—Dwight Hall, 6.30 P. M. 

Monday, October 8.—Preservation of Health (Lecture to the Divinity 
School)—Leonard J. Sanford, M.D. Room B, East Divinity Hall, 2 P. mM. 

Wednesday, October 10.—Psychology (University Lecture)—Professor 
Ladd. 194 Old Chapel 4 P. M. 

Thursday, October 11.—College Faculty Meeting—7 Treasury Build- 
ing, 4 P. M. 

Friday, October 12.—Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 
89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 Pp. Mm. 

Lectures in the Divinity School.—Leonard J. Sanford, M.D., late Pro- 
fessor in the Yale Medical School, will give a course of six lectures on 
the Preservation of Health, to the Students of the Divinity School in 
Lecture Room B (East Divinity Hall), on successive Mondays, at 2 P. M. 
beginning on Monday, Oct. 8. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE OF Moraurry.*—The design of this 
book is stated by the author in his preface as follows: “A new 
text-book on morals may justly be challenged to prove its 
right to appear in an already over-crowded community of similar 
treatises. The only answer that in this case can be given is, 
that the book has been made for a service which no one of its 
predecessors could be persuaded to render. It embodies the 
lectures its author has given to his classes in Ethics, and is, 
what it purports to be, distinctly a text-book. It touches existing 
controversies only so far as is necessary for the elucidation or 
defence of its positions. The aim has been to condense rather 
than to expand its discussions, and to diminish rather than multi- 
ply its pages. 

“The extent of the discussion has been determined by the sup- 
posed need in each case. The need will doubtless be differently 
estimated by different writers. In the author’s estimation no ques- 
tions in the whole range of ethical discussions, and specially at 
the present stage of these discussions, are so fundamental as those 
of conscience, inclusive of the moral judgments, and the ultimate 
ground of moral obligation. All ethical questions resolve them- 
selves, in the last analysis, into the — of conscience and 
the final ground of its decisions.” 

The book is divided into three parts: (1) The ascertainment 
and distribution of the essential principles of ethics; (2) A discus- 
sion of these principles, under the general name of Theoretic 
Morality; (3) Practical Morality. The second part is divided 
into four parts: (a) The Moral Faculty or Conscience ; (b) Moral 
Law; (c) The Will; (d) Virtue and Theories of Virtue. The 
third part, as usual, is divided into three parts: (a) Duties to 
God; (4) Duties to One’s self; (c) Duties to Fellow Beings. 

(a) The author defines the moral faculty as “that rational 
power of the soul by which all distinctions of whatever kind are 


* Principle and Practice of Morality; or, Ethical Principles Discussed and 
Applied. By Ezexte. Gitman Rosinson, D.D., LL.D., President of Brown 
University. Boston: Silver, Rogers & Co., 1888. 
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perceived and judgments pronounced, and which is properly called 
moral only when the distinctions perceived are moral, and the 
judgments rendered are according to some recognized moral 
standard. It is the reason or whole rational being occupied with 
moral questions and giving some kind of moral decisions” (p. 29). 

Dr. Robinson makes a distinction between moral faculty and 
) conscience. The term moral faculty denotes “the soul’s power 
to judge all kinds of moral acts, by whomsoever performed; 
conscience, the soul’s power to judge its own acts and itself as 
the doer of them ” (p. 31). 

“ Conscience is an original endowment of human nature-—is an 
essential and constitutional part of personal being ” (p. 54). 

(5) He defines moral law as “that requirement or series of 
requirements in the moral nature of man which he must comply 
with or there can be for him no realization of the moral and 
ideal perfection of his being” (p. 83). It is not merely external 
statute. “As internal principle its (moral law) scope is in the 
very nature of rational being as such” (p. 91). And the design of 
moral law, as subjective requirement, is identical with the design 
or final cause of man’s existence and as formal precept, is “to 
make known to man the constitutional principle of his moral 
being” (p. 97-8). 

(c) “ Will, as a faculty, may be defined as the soul’s power to 
determine the extent and kind of its own action; as a function, 
it is the soul in movement” (p. 111). “ By Freedom of the Will 
is meant the freedom of the personal being, or of the individual 
soul in the exercise of its volitional energy” (p. 122). 

(d) “ Virtue is the soul’s or the will’s persistency of compli- 
ance—its energy in complying with moral law; it is an acquired 
power of habitual conformity to all right and law” (p. 138). 
“ As the terms are now commonly used morality relates rather to 
what man does than to what he in himself is; and virtue relates 
more to what he in himself is than to his outward acts; while 
righteousness covers the ground of both morality and virtue” 
(p. 139). The ultimate ground of obligation the author finds in 
the eternal nature of a Supreme Being (pp. 172-180). 

The book is written in a clear, strong, and compact style. It 
can be read with benefit by those who are beginning the study of 
ethics. The author belongs to what is commonly known in 
ethics as the Intuitiona] School. 
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Bennett’s Curistian Arcyo.ocy.*—In the modest Preface 
to his work, Professor Bennett expresses his obligations to Dr, 
Piper, the veteran Berlin Professor in the branch to which the 
volume relates. Then follows an Introduction from the pen of 
Dr. Piper himself, which explains the design and scope of the 
science, and touches on its sources and advantages. The body 
of the volume is divided into four books. The First treats of the 
Archeology of Christian Art; the Second, of the Constitution 
and Government of the Early Christian Church; the Third, of 
the Sacraments and Worship of the Early Church; and the 
Fourth, of the Archeology of Christian Life. Church history, 
like secular history, has derived great profit of late from the 
investigation of monumental remains of antiquity. The results 
of these researches are embodied, in a lucid and methodical 
manner, in the volume before us. 1t does not confine itself to the 
information gained from visible monuments, such as coins, paint- 
ings, sculptures, edifices, etc. The literature of Christian an- 
tiquity has been explored and made to yield its treasures of 
knowledge on the many topics to which the volume relates. The 
pictorial illustrations elucidate the text. They include a map of 
Ancient Rome and of its environs. <A catalogue of authorities 
and a good index are subjoined. Students of Church history 
have to thank Professor Bennett for the production of so instruc- 
tive, interesting and—considering its limits—complete a survey 
of Christian antiquities. He writes with the candor that be- 
comes a true scholar. On disputed points he expresses himself with 


due caution and with judicial fairness. 
GerorRGE P. FISHER. 


Houmrurey’s “Sacrep History.”+—This posthumous volume, 
based upon the author’s lectures upon Sacred History, but fully 
written out in its present form by himself, will be welcomed by 
the many pupils and friends of this eminent divine. It treats the 
successive chapters of Genesis and Exodus with abundant learn- 
ing, and in a conservative spirit which shows no taint from mod- 
ern critical opinions. The merits of the book are to be estimated 
from the standpoint which it represents. The author’s investiga- 

* Christian Archeology. By Cuartes W. Bennett, D.D., Professor of His- 
torical Theology in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr. F. Piper. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1888. 

+ Sacred History from the Creation to the Giving of the Law; by Pror. Hum- 
PHREY, formerly of the Danville Theological Seminary. A.C. Armstrong & Son. 
New York, 1888. pp. 540. 
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tions do not go behind the popular views regarding the Penta- 
teuchal literature. The book will, therefore, have little interest 
for those who are concerned with the critical literary problems 
which underlie the narratives with which Dr. Humphrey has 
dealt. But for those whose purpose is to make the acquaintance 
of early sacred history on its practical and theological side, this 
book will doubtless prove helpful and instructive. 
Gro. B. STEVENS. 


Metnops or Caurcn Work.*—There are undoubtedly many 
pastors who lack the ability or genius to devise methods by which 
to carry on the various work of a church ; hence their ministry 
fails of the success which they covet. For all such this book 
will prove a desideratum. It covers comprehensively and thor- 
oughly the entire field of church work, religious, social, and 
financial. The author has made use of the working plans of the 
most practical and successful pastors, some of them being given 
in detail. It is a book that every pastor and church officer would 
do well to examine. 


Tur Boox or Genesis.}—This seems to be the first volume of 
a series to be called the “ Expositor’s Bible.” The author, Dr. 
Dodds is a Presbyterian minister, of Glasgow, who recently pre- 
sented a paper on “ The duty of the Church toward the higher 
intellectual tendencies of the age” at the Pan-Presbyterian coun- 
cil, in which he favored meeting the intellectual demands of the 
higher educated classes. 

In this book he has tried to do that, and is to be congratulated 
for the measure of success he has attained. His aim is thoroughly 
evangelical. He wishes to make a deep religious impression. To 
do this he unfolds the great truths found in Genesis, disentangling 
them from their form in the narrative and from the prejudice 
which has obscured them, and showing them in their purity and 
power. Each of the thirty-one chapters, covering the essential 
points of the book of Genesis, is really a complete sermon in it- 
self and could have been delivered in any church with profit. 

It is extraordinary to find an orthodox Presbyterian clergyman 
handling the account of creation in so free and confident a 

* Methods of Church Work. By Rev.SyLvanvus Stat, A.M. New York: Funk 


& Wagnalls. 
+ The Book of Genesis: by Marcus Dopps, D.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong 


& Son. 
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manner as Dr. Dodds, who makes what some would call large 
concessions. He regards the author of Genesis as a compiler who 
“lays side by side two accounts of man’s creation which no in- 
genuity can reconcile.” He says “there is no evidence that 
inspired men were in advance of their age in the knowledge of 
physical facts and laws.” So far as physical knowledge went, he 
finds little in the first two chapters which was new to the con- 
temporaries of the writer. He believes the word “day” means 
twenty-four hours, and freely admits that the account of the order 
of creation “ is irreconcilable with the teachings of science.” But 
he believes the author was really inspired by the Holy Spirit in 
reference to spiritual knowledge, and that his knowledge of God’s 
unity, creative power and connection with man, reacted upon his 
physical knowledge and prevented him from presenting an account 
unworthy of the supreme God, as the polytheists have done, 
God’s connection with the universe and the place of man in crea- 
tion are the two essential truths found in these early accounts, 
The account of the Fall he regards as a pictorial representation 
which is instructive to the wisest to-day, embodying as it does all 
the elements necessary to make the story complete. The Flood 
is supposed to be confined to the great plain of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. In the chapter on the Call of Abraham we find these 
pregnant words: “ How he became aware that a divine command 
lay upon him we do not know. Nothing could persuade him that 
he was not commanded. Under the simple statement ‘ The 
Lord said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country,’ there are 
probably hidden years of questioning and meditation.” 

“ God’s revelation of himself to Abram in all probability did not 
take the determinate form of articulate command without having 
passed through many preliminary stages of surmise, doubt, and 
mental conflict.” Abram was taught, in common with others, Sab- 
bath observation, and was not the only one who had monotheistic 
ideas. “It was the heathen monarch, Pharaoh, who taught the 
father of the faithful his first lesson in God’s holiness.” Throvgh- 
out the eighteenth chapter of Genesis “ there is betrayed an inad- 
equate conception of God.” Dr. Dodds is, however, a strong 
supernaturalist and does not hesitate to express himself where it 
is demanded. The appearance of the angel at Mamre was God in 
human form. 

That which characterizes the book and makes it especially inter- 
esting is the following : 
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He takes out of the old narratives their universal human ele- 
ments and clothes them for modern use; he emphasizes the spirit- 
ual and minimizes the physical in any historical event, being - 
anxious to get the inner meaning and caring but little for the 
form in which that meaning is held; he not only shows that a 
certain significance is in the narrative, but that it belongs there. 
The great truths thus discovered in what might seem to some a 
hard, mechanical, and not altogether trustworthy narrative as- 
sume such wide-reaching importance that we no longer trouble 
ourselves about the peculiar setting in which they are found. 
The most artificial events seem in his hands quite natural and in 
thorough accord with human nature. 

There is nothing of the dogmatist in Dr. Dodds. His thought 
is vigorous and striking ; his spiritual insight fine, and his relig- 


ious and moral purpose exalted. 
C. L. Driven. 
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